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Bartlett Pears grown by a subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower whose name has been lost in the fire which occurred in our office building. 
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Spectacle-Wearers! F vi 
Listen! 


The following very remarkable letter was sent me, unsolicited, by Dr. G. W. 
Smith, the County Health Officer of Ottawa County, and one of the most prominent 
physicians in the State of Kansas. Read his exact words: 





MY DEAR DR. HAUX: 

lf anyone were to offer me fifty dollars spot cash for the pair of Perfect Vision 
Spectacles which you fitted to my eyes by mail, I would absolutely refuse to accept 
it—if I knew.positively I could not get another pair like them. Your Spectacles 
are certainly wonderful. ‘ 


Now I would like to get this kind of a testimonial from you, too—and that is 
the reason why I am making a very special, extraordinary, but honest proposition, 
whereby you can (for a short time only) obtain a handsome, perfect-fitting pair of 
Dr. Haux Perfect Vision ten karat ROIEDGI) Spectacles without one cent of cost. 


Don't Send Me One Penny 


Just write me your name and address and I will mail you at once my y Home 
Eye Tester and full particulars how to obtain a pair of my handsome ten karat ROILEDGOI) 


Spectacles without one cent of cost. 
You see, I want to prove to every spectacie-wearer on earth that the Dr. Haux 
famous Perfect Vision Spectacles are really and truly ever so much better than any you 


have ever worn before—and I am going to give away at least one-hundred-thousand 
pairs of the Dr. Haux famous Perfect Vision ten karat ROLEDGO|J) Spectacles in the next few 
weeks, in order to introduce my wonderful glasses to the largest number of spectacle- 
wearers in the shortest possible time. 

These famous Perfect Vision Spectacles of mine will enable the very weakest 
eyes to see to thread the finest needle and read the smallest print, both day and night, just 
as well as you ever did before—and this even if your eyes are so very weak now that 
you cannot see the largest print in this paper. 


IGF™ This Offer is Also Extended to All Who Have Ever Written Me Before. “al 


NS 


I hereby also agree to cheerfully return you even the postage-stamp you use in answering this announcement, if you yourself 





don’t find my wonderful glasses more perfect, clearer and better than any you have ever worn before, and you yourself are to be the 
sole judge. Can anything be fairer? 
Write today for my Free Home Eye Tester and ten karat ROUEDGOI) Spectacle offer. Address: — 


DR. HAUX SPECTACLE CO., Room 209 Haux Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
| ALSO WANT A FEW AGENTS 


And any man or woman not earning at least $50.00 weekly should ask for my SPECIAL AGENT’S TERMS at once. 


NOTE.—The Above is the Largest Mail Order Spectacle House in the World, and Perfectly Reliable. 
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Synopsis—Through the efforts of the 
Rev. Abraham Camp, of Middleborough, 
Mass., Deborah Samson, an orphan, finds 
a home of culture and means with Mistress 


Prescott, of Beacon Hill, Boston. Dr. 
Stephen Gannett, nephew of Mistress 
Prescott, accepts a position with Dr. 


Lloyd, one of Boston’s foremost physicians, 
and finds much to interest anda attract him 
to Mistress Deborah. It is the fall of 1773, 
and the vessels, filled with the detested tea, 
have arrived in Boston harbor. 





CHAPTER II. 
Deborah and Mistress Prescott were 
anxiously awaiting Stephen’s' return 


when his step was heard in the hall. 

“We passed the resolutions unanimous- 
ly!” he exclaimed as Mistress Prescott 
opened the door. “The tea is not to be 
landed at any cost.” 

“Rightly done!” said Mistress Prescott. 

“Furthermore,” continued Stephen, 
“Captain Hall, of the Dartmouth, has 
been warned not to even attempt to land 
his cargo and we have ordered the other 
vessels to moor at Griffin’s wharf.” 

“Who addressed the meeting?’ ques- 
tioned Deborah. 

“Josiah Quincy, but Samuel Adams 
and others were called upon for advice 
and council. The hall was far too small. 
We adjourned to South church and even 
then many were obliged to remain out- 
side.” 

“Did not John Hancock speak also?’ 
asked Mistress Prescott. 

“No; but he was there, and by the 
way I hear that Dorothy Quincy looks 
upon him with not a little favor despite 
the difference in their ages.” 

“Dorothy is a sweet, sensible girl. You 
recall her, Stephen?” 

“Yes aunt, I have a gvivid recollection 
of a slip of a girl with long brown braids 
and blue pinafores, but I can scarce be- 
lieve that she is old enough to think 
about getting married.” 

“She is near nineteen and quite old 
enough to know her own mind,” replied 
Mistress Prescott. Then placing her 
hand affectionately on her nephew’s 
stalwart shoulder she added: “And it 
would please me greatly, Stephen, if you 
too would begin to think about getting 
married.” 

“Why, aunt! how could I on my pres- 
ent stipend? Besides I returned to you 
heart whole and I was going to say fancy 
free, but I doubt if that would be quite 
true.” 

Mistress Prescott looked at Stephen 
questioningly, then said : 

“How often have I to remind you, 
Stephen, that all I have is yours, z 
would gladly give—’ 

But Stephen interrupted her. 

“No, Aunt, the principle would be all 
wrong. You well know that I would not 
accept it. Besides,’ he added less firm- 
ly, “I have always found necessity a 
most excellent stimulus and having be- 
come dependent upon it I would scarce 
know how to get along without it.” 

“Fie, Stephen. I should think that after 
having worked your way through the 
medical school you would consider your 
conscientious scruples regarding pecun- 
iary assistance quite satisfied. Are you 
never going to let me do anything for 
you?” 

“You have already done more than I 
can ever repay, dear aunt; and because 
of my great indebtedness to you, if for 
no other reason, I should be most happy 
to please you in this respect and in every 
other. But in this case I must crave 
your patience until I can earn enough to 
provide a home.” 

“You have no need to be married at 
once, albeit a prudent woman could 
provide for a home most comfortably on 
your present stipend. But you must 
bear in mind that you are seven and 
twenty and it is time you began to look 
about for a wife.” 

“Could I do better than follow John 
Hancock’s example?’ asked Stephen, 
laughing. “He made his fortune and 
then chose his wife?” 





Turning abruptly to Deborah, Stephen 
asked: 

“Do you not agree with me Mistress 
Deborah? Is it not better to wait until I 
have laid by a suitable sum than to mar- 
ry now—with only my stipend between 
Me and poverty?” 

“I like not to disagree,’ answered De- 
borah. “But to me it seems that if one 
was not quite willing to share the sti- 
pend or even poverty with you, they 
would scarce be worthy to share pros- 
perity.” 

“Well said!” exclaimed Mistress Pres- 
cott, with approval. “I ought not to be 
obliged to remind you, Stephen, that to 
sacrifice for love is virtue born in wom- 
an.” 

“I must say that Mistress Deborah’s 
sentiment is most encouraging,” said 
Stephen, looking directly at Deborah. 
“And I have always believed that when 


of the mistress of Prescott Hall, I bid 
you enter.’”’ 

Stephen took the outstretched hand. 
“You have not yet given me your wel- 
come, Mistress Deborah.” 

“Then I give it now,” 
Deborah, blushing. ‘I am sorry, 
Mistress Prescott has gone calling.” 

“I know,” answered Stephen, “Aunt 
told me that she usually went calling 
on a Thursday, and so I came to-day 
that you might know that I came ex- 
pressly to see you.” 

“Then I am indeed glad that I am at 
home,” said Deborah, withdrawing her 
hand. ‘“Won’t you remove your cloak?” 

“With your permission.” 

Stephen threw his coat over a ¢hair 
and Deborah returned to her embroidery 
frame. Still standing, Stephen said: 

“And now, Mistress Deborah, tell me, 
if you will, why have you avoided me?” 

Conscious of Stephen’s gaze, Deborah 
diligently applied her needle. 

“Think you that I have avoided you?” 
she questioned demurely. Then without 
waiting for an answer she continued, 
“The first afternoon you called, you did 
not ask to see me. The second after- 
noon you asked for me and I was out. 
The third afternoon you called early, 


answered 
but 














Ihe apple-picking force in the orchard of a subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower. The name of the 
sender of this photograph has been lost. 





a man meets success with honor the 
source of hig inspiration will be found, 
sooner or later, to be a noble woman.” 

Stephen glanced hurriedly at his 
watch. “I beg your pardon, but I prom- 
ised to meet Dr. Lloyd at one and I have 
searce time to keep my word. May I be 
excused ?”’ 

“At once,” said Mistress Prescott, ris- 
ing. ‘“‘When shall we see you again?” 

“Just as soon as Dr. Lloyd gives me my 
freedom. He has been hard pressed for 
time and is most desirous that I begin to 
assist him at once.” 

“He surely is not so unreasonable as 
to expect you to begin to-day?” 

“No aunt, but we have to renew our 
acquaintance. You remember I was but 
a youth when I went away and that my 
acquaintance with the doctor was great- 
ly due to my interest in Elizabeth, for 
if you recollect I was one of her first 
suitors.” 

“Yes, yes, Stephen, I well remember; 
but you will find it different now.” Mis- 
tress Prescott sighed as she added: 
“Elizabeth is very popular and has many 
enviable suitors.” 

“T must take my leave,” said Stephen, 
hat in hand. ‘But I shall come back at 
the earliest opportunity.” 

Despite his resolution, to the contrary, 
three days passed before Stephen found 
time to pay his respects to his aunt. 
Much to his disappointment he did not 
catch even a glimpse of Deborah. Twice 
again this happened, but the third time 
he was rewarded by finding her alone. 

Unannounced he stood before the open 
door of the library. 

“Will I intrude if I come in?” he asked. 

“TIntrude in your own house?” ques- 
tioned Deborah, rising. 

“You have continually absented your- 
self when I have called, and TI will not 
enter unless you bid me do so.” 

“Then,” said Deborah, ‘in the absence 


during my study hour, and Mistress 
Prescott never allows unnecessary inter- 
ruptions.” 

“I thank you,” said Stephen, with a 
feeling of relief. Drawing his chair a 
bit nearer, he watched with admiration 
the deftness of Deborah’s fingers, and 
was reminded of a kerchief which he 
had seen his aunt wear. He had noted 
its becomingness and had been told that 
it had been made by hands which were 
now quite indispensable. 

“I have noticed the things you have 
made for aunt,” he said, ‘‘and I wonder 
with your lessons how you find time to 
do so much with your needle.” 

“T dearly love to sew for Mistress Pres- 
cott, but my hands can never begin to 
accomplish all my heart bids me do for 
her.” 

“It pleases me to know your service is 
from your heart, but from aunt's letters 
I was assured that it was so and know 
you, Mistress Deborah, that your pres- 
ence here was a comfort to me even be- 
fore I had seen you? I had begun to look 
forward to meeting you when there was 
little or no prospect of my coming to 
Boston and when I knew that I was 
coming found myself counting much on 
your friendship. After I met you,— 
mind you, if I tell you? I liked you even 
better than I anticipated.” 

‘T am glad that you approve of me. 
At first I thought you might. not, but 


when Dorothy told me more about 
you then I knew you would at 
least make the best of me. of 
course I mind not that you tell 


me that you like me for I too like you 
and you know Mistress Prescott hath 
bidden us to be as brother and sister.” 
Stephen began to understand with dis- 
pleasure that the foundation of their 
friendship had been laid by another, The 
details were not at all clear to him but 


determining to build anew he said: 

“IT would not that we should be friends 
because we are bidden, Mistress Deborah, 
for until very recently we have seen 
each other only through another’s vision. 
From now on I would that we should be 
governed only by our own observations 
and I might add, inclinations.” 

“T could not do otherwise even though 
I might try, but obedience I must al- 
ways give. I wonder—” said Deborah, 
with spirit, “if I shall ever again use 
that word obedience without its sug- 
gesting the tyranny of England. Tell 
me what is the real decision to be made 
at to-morrow’s meeting?” 

Still pondering on Deborah’s answer, 
Stephen replied: 

“The real decision to be made at to- 
morrow’s meeting is the future course 
of the Colonists. We anticipate the 
greatest gathering the country ever wit- 
nessed. Representatives from other 
Coionies will be present to vote on the 
resolutions which will be offered regard- 
ing the immediate removal of the tea. 
Just when and how will only depend on 
the acceptance of the resolutions,” 

“Is there not even now a_ division 
among the colonists on the question of 
taxation and does not Dr. Lloyd believe 
it England’s just right?” asked Deborah. 

“Yes, some who hold commissions from 
the king are willing to sell their con- 
science for the price of their wages. 
Others believe as Dr. Lloyd does that 
taxation is just and a few believe resist- 
ance useless, But no one denies that 
the question to be settled is a weighty 
one.”’ 

“And,” added Deborah, “the prize for 
which we contend is worth the gravest 
consideration for after all it is the un- 
crushable spirit of our ancestors cry- 
ing for liberty.” 

“You have spoken truly, Mistress De- 
borah; we are contending for liberty, and 
to-morrow the struggle will have begun.” 

“You almost frighten me,” said De- 
borah, dropping her needle. ‘What are 
you going to do to-morrow? and can you 
explain Dorothy’s note asking me to be 
in readiness to go to Hancock’s wharf at 
whatver hour, she might call for me aft- 
er 4 o’clock.” 

“T do not mean to frighten you or to 
anticipate trouble, but if England is as 
determined to force taxation without rep- 
resentation, as we are to avoid it, the 
question will never be settled without 
conflict. I am glad that you are going 
to Hancocks’ wharf with Mistress Dor- 
othy. You will wait for me there that 
I may see you safely home from the be- 
ginning of the conflict.” 

Deborah looked up quickly and bend- 
ing forward she half whispered: 

“You mean—do you—mean war?” 

Stephen set his lips firmly. His hand 
resting carelessly on the arm of the chair 
contracted and drawing a short, deep 
breath, he answered, ‘‘yes.” 

The following day was one of restless 
commotion for Boston. Crowds from 
the surrounding country came to attend 
the great protest meeting. The South 
church was crowded to the utmost and 
notwithstanding the multitude, absolute 
quiet prevailed while they listened with 
intense interest to Josiah Quincy, wh»? 
said, in conclusion: 

“It is not the vapors within these walls 
that must stand us; instead, the exer- 
tions of to-day will call forth a very dif- 
ferent spirit necessary for our salvation. 

‘“‘Whoever supposes that shcuts and ho- 
sannas will terminate the trials of to- 
day entertains a childish fancy He must 
be grossly ignorant of the importance 
and value of the prize for which we con- 
tend; and we must be equally ignorant 
of those who contend against us; be blind 
to that malice, inveteracy and insatiable 
revenge which actuates \our enemies, 
public and private, abroad and tn our 
bosoms, to hope that we shall end this 
controversy without the sharpest con- 
flicts; to flatter ourselves that popular 
resolves, popular harangues, popular ac- 
clamations and popuiar vapor will van- 
quish our foes. ‘ 

“Let us consider the issue; let us look 
well to the end; let us consider, before 
we advance to those measures’ which 
must bring on the most trying and ter- 
rible struggle this country ever saw.” 

Continued on Page Fifteen. 
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HANDLING WINTER APPLES. 

The time is almost at hand when ap- 
ple gathering will be the main work on 
the fruit farms and on many ordinary 
farms, too, for almost every good farm 
has apples to gather and store for win- 
ter use. There are several important 

points that all should understand. 
GATHERING. 
The special time when 
ty is in the proper condition to gath- 
er is a very serious question. Not only 
do the varieties differ but the seasons as 
well, so that no set rule can be laid down 
that will always apply with good effect. 
There are frequent mistakes made by 
gathering too early and also too late. 
There have been very careful experiments 
conducted for several years in succession 
to determine at what stage of maturity, 
as indicated by color, where this is pos- 
sible, apples would keep the best. The 
result has been in favor of those that 
were left on the trees until well colored 
rather than before that period, provided 
they were at once put in a very cool stor- 
Apples 


each varie- 


age room or in cold storage. 
that were gathered when quite imma- 
ture, or even moderately so, have often 


been badly affected with barrel scald. 
That is, they have become discolored by 
being mottled with a brown colored dis- 
ease of the skin. This is at first not ex- 
tensive, but gradually becomes worse 
and worse, as the winter progresses and 
eften seriously damages the fruit for 
sale and finally rots it. The more imma- 
ture the apples were when gathered the 
worse this trouble has been. In cold 
storage this is especially bad. 

If apples are left untii they are fully 
ripe, so as to be good eating before they 
are gathered, they will not keep well. The 
process of ripening cannot then be ar- 
rested but slightly even in cold stor- 
age. 

Therefore, the lesson is, allow winter 
apples to get good color before gathering 
and yet not let them become fully ripe. 
In the central and southern states there 
is far more difficulty in telling just 
when this medium stage has_ been 
reached than in the north, and the warm 
autumn days ripen the apples fast. Early 
winter varieties like Grimes and Jona- 
than must be gathered very early, while 
Grimes is entirely green and as soon as 
Jonathan has become suffused with red 
fairly well. In northern Michigan I have 
seen Fall Pippin and even Maiden Blush 
kept until spring, by moderately early 
gathering. There is ample opportunity 
for the exercise of the best judgment that 
can be mustered in gathering winter ap- 
ples. 

STORING. 


Another important point about hand- 
ling winter apples is the storing. That 
they should be rushed from the trees to 
the storage room is the really vital point. 
Experiments have been made with the 
greatest care to determine the facts as 
they really exist and they have proved 
that even a few days’ delay in warm air 
off the trees has a materially injurious 
effect, and much more than if left on the 
trees. In the experiments by the govern- 
ment experts this was tried repeatedly 
by taking part of the fruit off the same 
trees and leaving it out of storage during 
short and long periods and no room for 
doubt was left as to the need of quickly 
putting apples in storage. 

The temperature at which apples keep 
best is 32 F. This is just the freezing 
point for water and it might be thought 
that apples will freeze and be injured but 
they will not. The water in them is 
mixed with other subs ances that prevent 


it from forming inio crystals, or, in 
short, freezing. Farmers can rarely pro- 
vide such cold storage, but apples will 


keep well in any cool room. Cellars are 
very often too warm in the fall when 
apples are gathered and if put in at once 
are apt to ripen fast or begin roiting. The 
doors should be kept open at night and 
closed during the day, which will help 
to keep a low temperature. This should 
be done with any apple storage room 
where artificial cooling is not practiced. 
When severely cold weather begins it 
vill be time to shut out the cold air and 
cven then it is wonderful how much of it 
is beneficial. 

Dampness in a cold storage room is 
all right and prevents evaporation and 
wilting of apples, provided the tempera- 
taure is low. If the air is damp and 
warm there will be rot from the growth 
of germs of diseases which cause it. 

Packing in tightly headed barrels or 


close boxes as soon as apples are gath- 

ered and sorted into the proper grades 

is all right. They will keep plumper 

than if exposed to air currents, because 

of less chances for evaporation. I like 

this plan even for home use. 
GRADING. 

Do not forget that very much depends 
on the grading of apples, from the com- 
mercial or paying standpoint. It never 
pays to fail to sort; and the closer the 
sorting is done the better. In some of 
the best paying apple regions of the west 
the members of the fruit unions are not 
allowed to grade their own fruit. It is 
done by hired experts. Two grades are 
always needed and rarely three for mar- 
ket. Anything that would be judged 
only fit for a third grade is usually more 
profitably made into cider or fed to stock. 
The best place to sell culls is generally 
in the feed trough and never in the apple 
market. 

SELLING. 

It is usually best to sell in the fall and 
not to run the risk of storing for future 
prices. There is always a swarm of spec- 
ulators who are doing that business to a 
finish. Every fruit grower who stores 
his apples joins the number of those 
who are “gambling in futures.” Or that 
may be putting it unfairly, for he is only 
holding what is his own for what he 
hopes may be better prices. But it is a 
matter of exceeding doubt. And the loss 
from decay, shrinkage, cost of storage 
and the use of the worth of the apples 
usually more than offsets the profits. If 
a good or even a fair price is offered, 
sell and have no more work or worry 
with the crop. 

I think it a good plan to sell to special 
customers whenever possible. Of course 
there must be specially good apples to 


sell and such will usually bring 
special prices. This can be done 
in several ways. By truthful 
and tastefully got up circulars 


and advertisements to supply certain va- 
rieties and guaranteeing all that is sold 
to be as stated is one good way. By per- 
sonal solicitations, using samples, one 
can often secure fine trade from people 
who are able to buy good things. But 
putting up fine fruit and getting a small 
start at selling is the best way of all to 
sell it. One pleased customer tells others 
and the fruit sells itself. 





Answers to Inquiries. 


A reader in Maryland, T. B. B., asks if 
it will pay to pick up and make into cider 
and eventually vinegar, windfallen ap- 
ples of kinds that ripen late and are 
only partially grown. 

Reply.—No, this would be useless; for 
they have little sugar or starch devel- 
oped in them as yet, and the juice would 
not be rich enough enough to make cider 
or vinegar of much strength. It takes 
rich apples to make good cider and the 
richer they are the better for that pur- 
pose. Later they would be good enough. 





J. C. wants to know if it would be 
well to shorten in apple trees this sum- 
mer that are not kearing much but mak- 
ing vigorous growth. 

Reply.—It will do no harm to prune 
such trees any time during the growing 
season, if done in moderation, and may 
do them much good. This will have a 
tendency to fruit-bearing. The wounds 
will heal very fast under such circum- 
stances too, for new wood is forming 
rapidly. 





D. E. S., of Mass., asks what to do with 
a cherry tree that is large and old 
enough to bear that grows thriftily and 
does not bear. He got it under the name 
Belle d’ Choisey. 

Reply.—This tree is likely true to name 
and if so it is no wonder it does not 
bear well, for this variety is noted for 
unproductiveness. It is a very good 
cherry in flavor, but not being a good 
bearer is little grown. It would be well 
to graft or bud it to Late Duke, Tar- 
tarian, Windsor’or some other kind that 
is productive. If wood of Bing or 
Lambert could be got from Oregon or 
Washington, where these new kinds are 
being grown extensively, it would be 
well to try one or both of them on this 
tree. 





I am asked about cherries for market 
purposes, which are the best ones, etc.? 

Reply.—At the present time I am visit- 
ing in the northern part of Michigan, in 
3enzie county, where the best cherries 
are grown that I have seen this side the 
Rocky mountains. All the sweet and 
sour cherries grow and bear here splen- 


didly and I have inspected the best 
and orchards and talked with their 
owners. There is profit in both the sweet 


and sour varieties, but the former usu- 
ally pay best. Of the varieties tested, 
the Windsor is one of the most profit- 
able. Late Duke is another very good 
one, also Louis Philippe and Tartarian. 
All these are dark varieties. Napoleon, 


which is known as Royal Anne on the 
Pacific coast, is a good cherry, but its 
light color seems to be against it for 
shipping. 

I would suggest that those who can 
succeed with sweet cherries give the 
Bing and Lambert a good trial. They 
are Oregon seedlings that are now more 
largely planted in that part of the coun- 
try than any of the old varieties, and 
are certainly the largest and best ship- 
ping cherries I ever saw. There are a 
few of the trees growing here in Michi- 
gan, but none that I have seen bearing 
yet. Some have fruited in New York and 
give promise of good results. 

Of the sour class, there are none better 
than Richmond for very early, Mont- 
morency for medium, and English Mor- 
ello for late. I have lately seen many 
trees of these kinds loaded with fruit. 

As to the stocks upon which cherry 
trees should be planted there is much 
difference in value. None of the sweet 
or any varieties akin to them should be 
on any but mazzard stocks. There are 
many sad examples hereabouts of fail- 
ing and dead trees on mahaleb roots. 
The union is not perfect and failure is 
sure to follow, although for a few years 
they seem to be all right. I would not 
have a sweet or Kentish cherry tree as a 
gift on any but a mazzard root. For 
the sour cherries mahaleb are very good, 
but some growers prefer the mazzard 
stocks for them as well. 





E. D. J. of Georgia, wants to know “if 
the common black walnut will come true 
to the kind from the nuts?” 

Reply.—If by this he means to ask if 
the nuts will bring trees of the same 
botanical species, I say yes, except in 
the very rarest cases, for crossing in the 
pollen with other species of the same 
genus (Juglans) is possible and has been 
known to ocur. If he means to ask if 
the nuts on trees that may be grown 
will be the same in character as those 
planted, Isay no. This I have seen tried 
repeatedly and with very variable results. 
Some will be very much like the originals 
but many trees will bear nuts of larger 
or smaller size, thicker or thinner in 
shell and different in other ways. The 
only way to perpetuate a variety of any 
nut or fruit is from scions or roots of 
the tree. Walnuts may be grafted, al- 
though it is a very difficult operation as 
to results. I have done it successfully 
and now have several hundred seedlings 
of different species of our native wal- 
nuts in nursery rows that I expect to 
graft below the ground next spring. 
There are varieties that deserve perpetu- 
ation and I am always glad to know 
about and secure them. 





E. D. J. also asks about the Minkler 
apple, what is its character, value etc. 

Reply.—Minkler is an old variety that 
originated in Illinois and is supposed to 
be a seedling of Gilpin, which it much 
resembles in style and vigor of tree. 
The fruit is of medium size; flat in 
shape; yellowish ground color, mostly 
covered with diffused and striped red 
making a handsome appearance; flesh 
firm and of yellowish cast; flavor mild 
subacid when gathered, but becomes 
sweet when fully ripe; very fair quality; 
keeps very late. This is a market va- 
riety of considerable value. The tree 
bears well and is well liked by the grow- 
er. 





An old and experienced fruit and vege- 
table grower in Missouri, T. E. W., has 
for the first time in his life seen sweet- 
potato vines in bloom. He wishes to 
know something about the nature of this 
plant as regards blooming. He states 
that the flower is much like that of the 
Morning Glory and has only heard of one 
other case of sweet potato vines bloom- 
ing and that was farther south than his 
home. 

Reply: All of the sweet potato varie- 
ties belong to the same natural order, 
convolvulacea, and to this the ordinary 
morning glory also belongs. Their flow- 
ers are similar in shape and in other re- 
spects, as would reasonably be expected, 
The sweet potatoes often bloom in the 
tropics and as far into the temperate 
zones as the length of the summers will 
allow them to approach maturity to do 
so. I have seen them bloom in eastern 
Virginia, where their culture is one of 
the main industries, but farther south 
they bloom much oftener, 


a. 
UO 


Men Wrong as Usual.—How can a man 
say that a woman has nothing to do? 
In one year she gets dinner 365 times, 
washes dishes 1,095 times, gets the chil- 
dren ready for school twice a day for 
180 days, puts the baby to sleep 1,460 
times and makes about 300 calls. As she 
wishes for something she has not every 
minute, she wishes sixty things an hour, 
or 525,600 things in a year. Who says 
that a woman has nothing to do? 





Government Help for Farmers and 
Fruit Growers. 
By the Editor. 

President Roosevelt has appointed 
commissioners to suggest measures for 
making farm life more attractive to the 
farmer and his sons and daughters. 

If farming can be made more profitable 
it will at once be made more attractive, 
Farming is being made more profitable 
day by day and year by year through the 
efforts of agricultural and horticultural 
Lublications. I place these first for they 
have been in operation longer than any 
other agency, and other agencies would 
be of no value without these publica- 


tions. Next we have the state experi- 
ment stations, and third the United 
States Agricultural Department. All of 


these organizations are doing marvelous 
work in making farming and fruit grow- 
ing more profitable, and in this way 
making farm life more attractive. 

I urge the commissioners and all others 
interested in farm life to appeal to the 
publishers of comic publications to desist 
from burlesqueing the farmers in the 
unmerciful and unjust manner in which 
the farmer has been ridiculed through 
past generations down to the _ present 
hour. In the publications alluded to we 
can scarcely pick up a copy that does not 
cast a slur at the farmer, who is called 
a “hayseed” or .“sourgrumbler,” ete. 





Illustration froma daily paper, slurring the farmer. 


These slurs on the farmer are accom- 
panied by grotesque illustrations giving 
the erroneous idea that the farmer never 
cuts his hair or shaves his face, nor 
wears good clothes or boots. 

There is a series of fourteen jokes in 
the comic papers. One of the standard 
jokes is the farmer, who is heid up to 
ridicule, another is the housemaid also 
held up to ridicule and called a ‘‘scullion 
maid,’’ another is the mother-in-law, etc. 

Now the constant reiteration by these 
publications of large circulation is scan- 
dalous and tend to depress and degrade 
farming. 

Our commissioners should urge that in- 
stead of these fictions being published in 
regard to the farmers and farmer’s life, 
that the truth should be published to off- 
set long years of falsehoods. The truth 
is that the average farmer and fruit 
grower is an intelligent man. As a read- 
er and student he is above the average 
city man. The farmer has more time, 
especially during the winter months, to 
read useful books and periodicals than 
has the average city man, who is apt to 
be a worker in factories, or a clerk in a 
store, with less actual leisure than the 
farmer. Rural free delivery of mail has 
done much for the farmer. Farmers as 
a class are to-day the most prosperous 
of any in the world. The dignity of 
farming should be maintained. 

The grape season is still with us. Eat 
grapes; ripe, sound ones, in abundance. 
Many people can make a whole breakfast 
off them and nothing else and feel the 
better for it. Don’t be afraid of them. 
The grape-cure in Europe frequently 
causes a man’s dyspepsia and dumps to 
flee away forever, and he feels as though 
he were made over again and were walk- 
ing on air. It will do the same in 
America. 

If anything is certain, it is that the 
food of civilization is changing some- 
what, particularly in America. The 
heavy, stuffy, greasy foods of our ances- 
tors are giving way to those which are 
lighter, more quickly digested. The 
American cannot afford to spend six 
hours digesting his dinner when he wants 
all the blood he can get for use in his 
brain to invent new machines, to write, 
or to plan commercial enterprises. Life 
is too short to give so many of the 
twenty-four hours up to the stomach. 

Therefore, fruit, and a quantity of it, 
takes the place of sausage, “‘biled din- 
ners,” mince pie and green pork, or even 
the time-honored sheet iron sandwich. 
’'Tis well. Man’s stomach thanks him. 
The attention of economists, too, is ré- 
cently called more and more to the lim- 
itless possibilities for food of the best 
quality for man that lie in nut culture. 

-——0 
One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach us of more of man, 
Of human nature and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 
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Cabbage heads and other heads in the garden ot 
Minnie Krester, of Tennessee. 


Fruit and Other Crop Reports. 

The Recent Fruit and Crop Report.— 
The last United States report is favor- 
able for nearly all kinds of farm crops, 
taking the whole country at a glance. 
The apple crop is slightly below the 
average, potato crop 5 per cent. below, 
oats 10 per cent. below. In the north 
central states apples are 20 per cent. 
below normal and peaches about 40 per 
cent. better than the average. In the far 
western states crop conditions are not 
quite so good as in other parts of the 
country, being 5 per cent. below the ten 
year average. Peaches are 15 per cent. 
better than grapes which are slightly be- 
low the average. 

In the Rochester, N. Y., district the 
apple crop promises to be a good one, 
and the fruit will be of good quality. 
A few orchards have been sold at $2 per 
barrel. The latest report is that buyers 
are holding off, hoping to buy apples of 
good grade at $1 per barrel, which here 
sellers refuse to accept. 





The Grape Crop.—The grape crop has 
never looked better at this season of the 
year, although the vines are not as well 
set as in some previous years. Last sea- 
son being an exceedingly dry one, the 
vines did not grow as large as usual, and 
when the grower did his trimming in the 
winter he was not able to leave as many 
buds as usual, but the weather has been 
so favorable that every bud that was 
left has developed a fine cluster of 
grapes, and notwithstanding that there 
are fewer clusters on each vine than 
there ordinarily are, the indicat‘ons are 
that the tonnage will be as large as last 
season. I can only say up to this time 
the prospects for a fair crop of extra fine 
fruit was never better on the shores of 
Lake Keuka.—W. N. Wise in ‘Yates 
County Chronicle.” 





Professor Hedrick says that the best 
information available is the general re- 
port on the apple crop which was pre- 
sented recently to the International Ap- 
ple Shippers’ association at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., by its executive committee. 
Notwithstanding that this report is pre- 
pared by the buyers he holds that it is an 
unusually fair statement of the situation. 
In previous years the shippers’ sum- 
mary of conditions has been one of the 
most reliable reports, exceeding in ac- 
curacy even the government reports. 

The report states that the New York 
crop this year is fully as large as last 
year and the general quality is excep- 
tionally good. Special reference is made 
to the quality in the central and west- 
ern sections of the state where it is 
said that the apples this year will be 
the best in recent years. The report in 
part is as follows: 

“As usual, and in accordance with the 
practice of our association: for several 
years, we make the last year’s crop in 
each state the basis of this year’s esti- 
mates and increasing or diminishing the 
percentage as the crop is corresponding- 
ly lighter or heavier than the one a 


year ago. Percentage by states com- 
pared with 1907 crops and quality fol- 
low: 


“New England group—Maine, 45 per 
cent., good; New Hampshire, 70, good; 
Vermont, 70, good; Massachusetts, 60, 
good; Connecticut, 65, fair to good; 
Rhode Island, 75, good. 

“Central group—New York, 100 per cent., 
very good; Pennsylvania, 100, poor to 
good; New Jersey, 100, poor to good; Dela- 
ware, 85, fair to good; Ohio, 125, fair to 
good; Michigan, 75, fair to good; Wiscon- 
sin, 130, good. 

“Middle West—Ben Davis group—Indi- 
ana, 100 per cent., poor to good; Illinois, 
90, poor to good; Missouri, 135, poor to 
good; Kansas, 300, poor to good; Okia- 
homa, 70, good; Arkansas, 10, poor to 
good; Iowa, 70, fair to good; Nebraska, 
300, fair to good. 





The New England group’ uniformly 
shows some considerable decline from a 
year ago, the decline being most marked 
in Maine, where the crop is scarcely one- 
half of one year ago, with the fruit on 
the trees showing. good size for this time 
of year. For the Central group, New 
York is again to the front with a good 
crop of apples. 


“The Hudson river section shows a 
shortage from a year ago and will make 
but a little over one-half of that crop 
while the leading counties in western 
New York are about equal to last year, 
with the less important counties of Erie, 
Chautauqua and Cattaraugus showing 
quite an excess over last year, as do the 
less important counties generally, though 
in the central part of the state in the 
leading producing sections the quality 
promises the best in recent years, the 
fruit being of exceedingly fine size for 
this season of the year, weather condi- 
tions having been very favorable since 
blooming time. 

“Pennsylvania shows substantially the 
same crop as last year. The Ohio river 
section was light last year with scarcely 
as much as ‘this year. The northern cen- 
tral part of the state shows much bet- 
ter. Michigan crop promises somewhat 
lighter than a year ago, and the crop 
for this state is quite unspotted and for 
the entire state is about one-quarter less 
than last year.” 


0. 


Apple Pollination. 

A. N. Judd, of Watsonville, Cal., has 
the following to say as to the nature of 
pollination in the culture of the apple: 
“All fruit growers have seen their trees 
full of bloom and yet have sometimes 
seen only a small amount of fruit set. 
To know the causes of this loss and to 
know some preventive would perhaps 
save many an orchard. 

“Nature appears to make an extra 
effort in the production of bloom. The 
question arises: Is this effort made 
for the purpose of supplying pollen for 
the less than twelve per cent. of the 
flowers that set when you have a full 
crop, or is the extra eighty-eight per 
cent. a superfluity? We think the 
former. The short space of time in the 
life of an apple blossom when it is sus- 
ceptible of pollination demands more 
pollen than the twelve per cent. sup- 
plies. Hence, nature makes up the de- 
ficiency that would arise if only one 
eighth of the blossoms were produced 
by adding the extra eighty-eight per 
cent. 

“But it is the recurring short crop 
that worries us and causes us to study 
causes such as_ unhealthy fruit buds, 
pistils injured by rain, fungi, frost, or 
blighting winds, and the main cause of 
self-sterility, which is that the pollen 
is unable to pollenize the pistils. The 
grower, in order to be certain of self- 
sterile varieties, has only to observe 
the following conditions: If you have 
a block, say of five or ten acres, and 
the outside trees around the _ block 
have more fruit than the center, self- 
sterility is surely indicated. Other 
proofs of sterility are the falling of 
young fruit when only partially grown, 
or any radical change of shape or size 
when trees are getting old, or the lack 
of seeds or their fertility. 

“It is useless to discuss the scientific 
reasons, even if we knew them, of de- 
fective pistils or the lack of stamens; 
suffice it to say that there are over 
fifty species of plants that are sterile 
with their own pollen. 

“Scientists do not seem to have put 
sufficient stress upon the fact that dif- 
ferent varieties will do better whether 
fertile or sterile, if planted together, 
provided, of course, that they bloom 
together. 

“The much neglected family orchard, 
with its many varieties, pruned and 
cultivated, never fails to have a crop, 
and some of the varieties are even 
superior to those in the much petted 
orchard that was planted later in solid 
blocks for commercial purposes. The 
cause is plentiful pollination in one 
case and lack of pollination in one 
other. Cross-fertilization will prevent 
deterioration of the true type, and will 
also stimulate the varieties. This is 
proved in the whole animal and vege- 
table kingdom; why not in fruits? 

“The matter of selecting pollenizers 
depends wholly upon the _  individual’s 
immediate locality. Study well the 
varieties you wish to plant, their time 
of blooming in your neighborhood, and 
especially their natural affinity. In 
planting an orchard, alternate varieties 
both ways in the row; then the varieties 
will row on the angle so that the pick- 
ing of the fruit in separate varieties is 
not interfered with; but if you have 
already planted, and have done so in 
solid blocks, and get only partial crops, 
top-graft an occasional tree in the rows 
with fertile varieties and put a few 
stands of bees in the center of the 
block when the trees are in bloom. 
This method will partially relieve you 
of a continual short crop. 


“Apples that are nearly if not quite 
self-sterile and considered risky to plant 
include the Bellflower, Newtown Pippin, 
Spitzenberg, Willow Twig, and Winesap. 
The self-sterile include Baldwin, Ben 
Davis, White Winter, Pearmain, Rhode 
Island Greening, Red Astrachan, Smith 
Cider, and Arkansas Black Twig.” 





‘discussed in the ‘‘News.” 


Preparing for the Orchard. 

If an orchard is to be set this fall 
the preliminary work should be begun 
early, says ‘“Gardener’s Chronicle.’’ The 
setting out of the trees is but a small 
part of the labor. Some of the first 
things to consider are, how many trees 
to plant, of what varieties, where to put 
them, and where they are to come from. 
The number of trees to plant depends 
upon the purpose for which they are 
planted. If a family supply is the de- 
sired object, six to ten trees of each 
fruit will generally give an abundance, 
but when fruits are grown for market 
an acre or more of each kind should be 
planted. The varieties to plant in the 
home fruit garden are only those of the 
finest flavor, and several varieties of 
each fruit should be chosen so that the 
supply may extend over as long a period 
as possible. For the commercial orchard 
only well-known and tested varieties, 
thriving in that section where the or- 
chard is to be located, ought to be plant- 
ed. Where to locate the orchard is also 
an important matter and was recently 
Buy ihe trees 
of a responsible firm, wherever it may be. 
The most satisfactory way is to select 
the trees yourself as they stand in the 
nursery row. Some people buy of un- 
known parties, ang are willing to wait 
six or eight years to find out that, in- 
stead of trees ordered, they have only a 
lot of worthless varieties, and the man 
of whom they were bought is nowhere to 
be found. As soon as the list igs deter- 
mined upon, send in your order, 

If the circumstances are favorable fall 
planting is as good as spring planting. 
Upon good soil fall planting is now con- 
sidered safe in almost every locality. Fall 
planting has its distinct advantages, and 
in the right soils trees will make con- 
siderable root growth in late fall, which 
adds materially to their first year’s 
growth. Where land is abundant for the 
home fruit garden it is desirable to have 
the trees in a separate enclosure distinct 
from the vegetable garden, as the young 
trees are liable to shade the vegetables 
too much, after the first year. In small 
yards where space is limited, dwarf 
pears, apples, peaches and other trees 
can be grown in the various styles such 
as cordons, pyramids, wineglass and oth- 
er forms described in various fruit books. 
If fruit trees were grown for their beauty 
as well as their fruit, more interest would 
be taken in home fruit culture. 





Handling the Apple Crop. 

J. H. Hale, South Glastonbury, Conn, 
gave a very able address upon the sub- 
ject of “Handling the Apple Orchard.” 
Mr. Hale said the apple was the stand- 
ard of all fruit. The early planting of 
apples was for drink and not for food, 
but to-day the apple is grown principally 
for its food value. The American people 
are fast coming to appreciate its value 
for food, and to-day fifty times more 
fruit is being consumed than in former 
years. The market to-day is demanding 
the highest quality of fruit, and is will- 
ing to pay a premium for choice goods. 
Size, uniformity and color are three es- 
sential requisites in high quality of fruit. 
Mr. Hale does not think that the old 
orchards found upon the farms to-day 
can from any method of pruning or til- 
lage be made to produce a high quality 
of fruit. The tree must be trained for its 
special purpose in order to get best re- 
sults. I think,” said Mr. Hale, “a far 
larger portion of old orchards could be 
made to produce far better fruit were 
they given proper care and cultivation. 
Low down trees are very desirable; with 
them expense is reduced and cultivation 
can be better conducted. In selecting 
a site for a fruit orchard, select rolling 
land, and not low, cold soil. Titlage 
should ever be the watchword of the or- 
chardist. Begin as early in the spring 
as possible, and continue for at least 
three months. Have the ground covered 
with something at harvesting time. A 
good cover crop is clover, but anything 
will do providing it furnishes a covering 
to the soil.” 





There are a large class of planters who 
have other work that must be done on 
time and the fruit planting is almost 
deferred until the last. Farmers and 
market gardeners should remember this 
danger and try to escape it by fall plant- 
ing. Of late, I have been increasing my 
market garden, or truck operations, and 
I find it absolutely imperative to put out 
everything that can safely be moved, 
in the autumn, and I am seriously con- 
sidering the possibility of planting an 
acre of fruit vines in October and No- 
vember, that the next April may be ab- 
solutely clear of fruit planting, and I 
can have all the time for planting garden 
seeds and cultivating the fruit planta- 
tions early.—L. B. Pierce, Ohio. 





Little Billy Plivetts got to throwing 
hunks of mud at passersby Friday and 
Constable Peebles had to warn him three 
times before he’d stop. At that, the 
constable got an eye full of mud. 
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About Boxes for Apples. 

Chas. Carroll, a subscriber of Green’s 
Fruit Grower living in Michigan, desires 
all the information he can get on the 
subject of making and using boxes for 
packing apples in place of barrels. 

The editor of Green’s Fruit Grower has 
thought that information in full had 
been given on this subject. I do not 
know that there is any standard size for 
apple boxes. Some are made to hold one 
bushel of apples, oihers to hold less than 
half a bushel. The size of the boxes 
should be such as you find on inquiring 
are desired in the market where you sell 
your fruit. For ordinary first class ap- 
ples I would recommend a box hold:ng a 
bushel, the box to be nearly square and 
nearly as deep as wide. It will not pay 
to pack second or third class apples in 
boxes. 

Fancy fruit such as that grown in the 
Hood River district of Oregon is packed 
in boxes made of a suitable size to fit 
the size of the apples placed in the boxes, 
so that there may be a certain number 
of apples in each row and yet be no 
waste space, as the apples must not rat- 
tle when packed in boxes or barrels. 
Therefore it seems to me that the size 
of the box must depend somewhat on 
the size of the apple and the quality of 
the apple. ‘The buyer who pays 5¢ or 
10c each for apples in boxes, as many 
buyers do pay, will not want so large a 
box as the man who buys boxes of ap- 
ples at le each. Many of the fancy ap- 
ples when in boxes are sold not in the 
box, but by the piece. 

Newspaper would answer for wrapping 
each apple placed in boxes were it not 
for the fact that the ink on newspapers 
is objectionable. The apples might ab- 
sorb some of the bad flavor from the 
ink, but I would use newspapers if I 
could get no other paper. Thin tissue 
paper similar to that in which oranges 
are wrapped is considered most desirable 
for wrapping apples. 

Every-city or large town has a box fac- 
tory where you can get boxes made of 
any size and style desired. Many apple 
growers make their own boxes for pack- 
ing apples. Apples in boxes are usually 
shipped by freight. If a few boxes are 
ordered after severe freezing weather has 
arrived in winter, the boxes would have 
to go by express. 





E. V. Kelley was the next speaker, his 
subject being “The Plum  Orchard— 
What Varieties Should We Grow?” Mr. 
Kelley said in part: “In the Michigan 
fruit belt a good plum orchard is profit- 
able. We have made more money out of 
plums than from any other variety of 
fruit. Our trees are twelve to fifteen 
years old set in good soil, and we spray 
them thoroughly. I think that pruning 
is very essential also. If you do not 


, prune you will not get the fruit spurs. 


We give our trees low heads, opening 
the centers to the sun. The Lombard 
has been by far our most profitable var- _ 
iety. I use Paris green as the arsenite 
in the Bordeaux mixture for spraying, 
with plenty of lime, twenty-two to twen- 
ty-five pounds in our two hundred gal- 
lon tank, and there is no burning of 
the foliage. Last year from two hun- 
dred bearing Lombard trees we picked 
1,200 bushels, which sold at $1.50 per 
bushel.” . 


oO. 


COFFEE THE CAUSE 


Of Various Ailments. 








It does not require a scientist to dis- 
cover if coffee is harmful. 

Plain common sense and the simple 
habit of looking for the cause of things, 
soon reveals coffee in its true light—that 
of a habit-forming drug. 

“My family on both sides were con- 
firmed coffee topers,’ writes a Penna. 
painter, “and we suffered from _ ner- 
vousness, headache, sleeplessness, dizzi- 
ness and palpitation of the heart. 

“Medical treatment never seemed _ to 
do any permanent good. I thought 
there must be some cause for these trou- 
bles and yet did not find it was coffee 
until I was forty-one. 

“Hearing of the benefit that many had 
derived from changing to Postum, I quit 
coffee and used Postum entirely. Now 
I am like a new man. 

“I sleep well, can eat three good meals 
a day, have no headache nor palpitation, 
no nerve twitching in my face, and 
I don’t have to pay out hard-earned 
money for medicines. 

“I believe a good hot cup of Postum 
made strong, with half milk and taken 
before retiring at night, is the best thing 
to keep a painter from having lead poi- 
soning. That’s my experience anyway.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. , 
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What’s the Matter With the Farm? 

Why it is that so many children want 
to get away from the farm and go to the 
city? 

Why is it that boys don’t stay at home 
in the evenings, but prefer to congregate 
about the village tavern where the worst 
elements are usually found? 

Why is it that you yourself feel so dull 
and out of humor after the day’s work 
is done? 

There’s One answer to all three ques- 
tions. It is likely because there is no en- 
tertainment in your home, nothing to 
drive away the “blues” and bring a feel- 
ing of contentment. 

It is only natural that young folks 
should want some amusement, and if 
they don’t find it at home they can hard- 
ly be blamed for being drawn away from 
their home, no matter how good it may 
be in all other respects. 

Good books will go a long way toward 
keeping the children home, but there are 
times when they don’t just feel like read- 
ing, and that is when good music would 
be appreciated. 

Music nowadays doesn’t ‘mean playing 
some instrument that takes months and 
months of learning in order to play it 
skilfully. 

In these days it is possible to hear the 
best music of every kind—the stirring 
marches by famous bands, instrumental 
solos and duets, beautiful sacred music, 
the dear old songs that never grow old 
as well as the latest popular songs, and 
you can even hear in your own home the 
magnificent voices of the greatest opera 
singers. 

And the most wonderful part of it is 
that all this music is played by one in- 
strument, and that it can be played by 
any one. 

The name of this instrument is the Vic- 
tor, and everything it plays is as natural 
and lifelike as if the different musicians 
and singers were right in the room with 
you. It has truly been said that the Vic- 
tor is the greatest musical instrument 
the world has ever known. 

Think for a moment what an influence 
for good the Victor would be in your 
home—how much more cheerful and at- 
tractive and homelike everything would 
be. 

The young folks would be more satis- 
fied and would gladly stay at home, and 
the old folks would be delighted as well 
and share in the entertainment. 

There’s no use in going without good 
music and fun in your home when they 
are so easy to be had on the Victor. 

It’s worth a good bit to know where 
your children are, to keep them at home, 
and getting a Victor is one of the best 
investments a farmer can possibly make. 





Peach Pie.—Line a pie tin with puff 
paste, fill with peaches cut in quarters 
and cover with sugar. Put on an upper 
crust and bake, or cook it without the 
upper crust, and when removed from the 
oven, cover it with a meringue made of 
the whites of two eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth, with two tablespoonfuls of pow- 
dered sugar. Return to oven and brown 
slightly. 





* Peach Shortcake.—Take two cupfuls of 
flour, sifted, four teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, half a teaspoonful of salt 
and two teaspoonfuls of sugar. Mix 
together, then work in a quarter of a 
cupful of butter. Mix it with three-quar- 
ters of a cupful of milk and roll it out 
half an inch thick; cut it into squares 
and bake fifteen minutes. Have your 
peaches peeled and cut in halves; if very 
large, quarter them. Sugar quite freely 
and place between the layers of crust. 
Then cut up some small slices for the 
top and cover with whipped cream. 





Peach Pudding.—Soak a pint of stale 
breadcrumbs in a pint of hot milk. Use 
either fresh or canned peaches. Stew 
enough of them to fill a pint measure 
when mashed, and stir in a tablespoon- 
ful of butter. When all are cold mix 
them together, adding two well-beaten 
eggs, half a cupful of sugar and a pinch 
of salt. Put this in a buttered pudding 
dish, bake half an hour and serve hot, 
either with or without sauce. 


“T like simplicity,” said Senator Bev- 
eridge to a Washington reporter. ‘“Sim- 
plicity saves us a lot of trouble, too. Two 
men met in front of a hotel one day and 
fell into a political argument. They were 
ordinary, every-day sort of men, but one 
of them had an extraordinary flow of 
polysyllabic language. He talked half an 
hour, and his companion listened in a 
doze. 

“*And now,’ the speaker 
concluded, ‘perhaps you will 
with me?’ 

“The other’s face brightened up. ‘Why, 
yes, thanks, old man,’ he answered heart- 
ily, moving toward the barroom door, ‘I 
don’t care if I do.’” 





pompously 
coincide 





ae = 
“Can you make me a loan?” 
“No, but I can let you alone, if that 


will do.” 





Some Good Pears. 

The cost of procuring good pear trees 
is but little more than the expense of ap- 
ples. It is no more trouble to grow them 
than apples, as under the present condi- 
tions of fruit culture thorough care must 
be given to either in order to make them 
successful. It is true that the pear will 
succumb a little more quickly to neglect, 
but one should not plant a tree of any 
sort if it is expected to let it shift for 
itself. More pear trees can be planted to 
an acre and as many bushels of market- 
able fruit can be procured from a tree. 
They bear with quite as much regularity 
as apples, and sell at a uniformly higher 
price. Pears will also come into bear- 
ing much more quickly. It has few ene- 
mies, not suffering much from any insect 
except the codling moth, and not often 
from any disease except blight. For this 
latter the scientists now seem in a fair 
way to give us effective preventives. 
Among the best and most profitable sorts 
for market are the Bartlett and Clapp’s 
Favorite, the only objection to them be- 
ing that they ripen in September, where- 
as the varieties that ripen later come less 
into competition with other fruits and 
have a longer season for sale. The How- 
ell is a good pear, ripening in October. 
The cultivation of the dwarfs is often 
very profitable, and some of the show- 
iest fruit belongs to this class, but the 
dwarfs are not so well adapted to large 
orcharding as the standards, and require 
close and high cultivation to be at all 
remunerative.” 

Marry Me.—His business 
would not let him wait, so 
he travels, and calls on a _ lady 
friend, opening the conversation by 
remarking that he would like to know 
what she thought about his getting mar- 
ried. 

“Oh, Mr. Pitts, that is an affair in 
which I am not so very greatly interest- 
ed, and I prefer to leave it with your- 
self.” 

“But,” says Pitts, “you are interested, 
and, my dear girl, will you marry me?” 

The young lady blushed very red, hesi- 
tated, and, finally, as Pitts was very 
well-to-do in the world, and morally, 
financially, and politically of good stand- 
ing in society, she accepted him. Where- 
upon the matter-of-fact Pitts said: 

“Well, well, I’ll look about, and if I 
don’t find anybody that suits me better 
than you, I’ll come back.” 
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Grit is the grain of character. It may 
generally be described as heroism ma- 
terialized,—spirit and will thrust into 
heart, brain, and backbone, so as to form 
part of the physical substance of the 
man.—Whipple. 





As the moon and earth light each other 
because they face a common sun, so shalt 
thou give God’s reflected light to other 
souls in present need, and thou thyself 
shalt see God’s light in their face when 
comes thy hour of darkness.—W. E. Bar- 
ton, D. D. 





Your daily duties are a part of your 
religious life just as much as your devo- 
tions. . . . In this world it is not what 
We take up, but what we give up, that 
makes us rich.—H. W. Beecher. 





“We furnish our minds as we furnish 
our houses—with the fancies of others, 
and according to the mode and age of 
our countrv ’—Rolingbroke. 


Varieties of Cherries. 

We also planted a number of the “sour 
varieties; Early Richmond, Montmor- 
ency, Wragg, English Morello, Osthein 
and others, says Wisconsin “Farmer.” 

Wraggs and English Morellos (we could 
not distinguish between the varieties) 
grew well and soon came into bearing. 

The Early Richmonds and Montmoren-. 
cies came into bearing at about the same 
time and have borne good crops for sev- 
eral years, are still good, thrifty grow- 
ing trees and give promise of doing well 
for a number of years. There were oth- 
er trees similar to them which gave the 
same results. 

We have been taught that cultivated 
cherries may be divided into two classes, 
Sweet cherries and sour cherries, and 
that the sour cherries are again to be 
divided into two sub-classes according 
whether the juice is light or dark. We 
believe this classification igs correct and 
our experience has been that it is -use- 
less to plant any except the sour cher- 
ries, and of those only such as have light 
colored fruit or fruit in which the juice 
is light and watery. 
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Baldwin.—The land of the baldwin has 
every reason this summer to raise its head 
and if present indications are realized, it 
will redeem itself from the disgrace cast 
upon it by the reckless and indiscriminate 
packing of last fall. The outlook is for 
a good crop of late apples. According 
to predictions made by prominent or- 
chardists and dealers, the Western New 
York yield of Baldwins will average from 
50 to 75 per cent. of a full crop. Green- 
ings promise heavier than last year, and 
Kings and Twenty-ounce also make a 
fair showing. 

One of the most favorable features of 
the crop is the quality. Growers say the 
fruit will be fine this fall, if nothing dis- 
astrous happens in the meantime. Al- 
ready the fruit is twice the size it was 
last year at this time. Many baldwins 
now measure 2 1-2 to 3 inches, whereas 
many of them did not measure so large 
when they were harvested last year. The 
apples are growing singly instead of in 
clusters and this conduces to their 
growth and color. 


O. 
‘O- 


An Episcopal clergyman had advertised 
for a butler, and the next morning a 
well-dressed, clean-shaven young man in 
black was ushered into his study. ‘““Name, 
please?” asked the clergyman, ‘Hilary 
Arbuthnot, sir.’ “Age?” “Twenty- 
eight.”” ‘What work have you been ac- 
customed to?” “I am a lawyer, sir.’’ The 
clergyman started. This was odd. How- 
ever, as he knew, many were called in 
the law, few chosen. “But,” he said, “do 
you understand the conduct of a house- 
hold?” “In a general way, yes,” mur- 
mured the applicant. ‘Can you carve?” 
“Yes.” ‘Wash glass and silver?” ‘“I—er 
—think so.”” The young man seemed em- 
barrassed. He frowned and_ blushed. 
Just then the clergyman’s wife entered. 
“Are you married?’ was her first ques- 
tion. “That,” said the young man, “was 
what I called to see your husband about, 
madame. I desire to know if he can 
make it convenient to officiate at my 
wedding at noon next Thursday week.”— 
“Bellman.” 





A farmer is known by the tools he uses. 
Are your implements old and out-of- 
date? If so, brace up and use the best 


and latest. , 
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The Tombstone Cutter. 

“Do you know,” said the tombstone 
cutter as he chipped away at the last 
‘letter of the last word of the familar in- 
scription “At Rest,” that he was cary- 
ing in the granite, ‘“‘do you know that 
when I first began carving these words 
on tombstones a good many years ago 
when I was younger and the _ world 
seemed full of hopefulness, it used to 
sometimes seems to come as if people 
had ’em put on, as you might say, on 
general principles, because they seemed 
nice and appropriate there, while really 
the deceased might not have had such a 
terrible hard time in life, and would 
much rather be not at rest but up and 
around among folks? 

“That’s the way these words used to 
strike me when I was younger, but now, 
after considerable experience of life, } 
look at them differently. Now I realize 
that they may truly mean what they 
say, and be not merely an appropriate 
form; that the one over whose grave 
they are seen may in truth be glad to 
lie there under the stone, at last at rest. 

“Because, you see—as we are likely to 
discover when we grow older—this life 
is not a road strewn with roses for all 
of us; and besides those who have been 
worn out in life’s struggles or in its 
simple work we find those who have been 
disappointed, or misunderstood, or unap- 
preciated, or those who have been brok- 
en by some great sorrow. 

“So, while in many cases, indeed, that 
‘At Rest’ carved on the tombstone may 
be but a form, or have been prompted 
simply by love or affection, and vet, in 
many cases, placed there most lovingly, 
it tells a true story, and always, now, 
from my present point of view, I look 
at it not lightly, but with a sympathetic 
heart. Many a gentle soul, never shun- 
ning, may yet be glad to lay down life’s 
burdens. 

“But, happily, as to most of us life 
adjusts its burdens to our aging should- 
ers and deadens us to mental ills, with 
increasing years we grow cold, not only 
in our blood, but in our power of ap- 
prehension of life’s troubles, or it may 
be that, blessed still with the possession 
of all our faculties, we are now en- 
dowed with a kind philosophy that makes 
us at once less exacting of others and 
more considerate, and gives to ug a full 
measure of enjoyment. In short, nature 
may be very kind to us, keeping us to 
the very end through years that may 
seem to us never declining, but ever 
happy and hopeful. 

“As for all my years, and despite my 
calling, the world seems bright to me 
this morning.” 











Cherry History. 

It is still asserted in school books that 
cherries were introduced to this country 
by the “fruiterer’” or greengrocer of 
Henry VIII.; also that they were not 
common for a hundred years after that 
time. This is an error. Mr. Thomas 
Wright found the name in every one of 
the Anglo-Saxon vocabularies which he 
edited. So common were they, and so 
highly esteemed, that the time for gath- 
ering them became a recognized festival 
—‘‘Cherry fair’ or “feast.” And _ this 
grew into a proverbial expression for 
fleeting joys. Gower says the friars 
taught, that “life is but a cherye-fayre,” 
and Hope “endureth but a throwe, right 
as it were a cherye-feste.” There is 
more than one record of the purchase of 
trees for the king’s garden at Westmin- 
ster, centuries before Henry VIII. was 
born. But Pliny contradicted the fable, 
as if in prophetic mood. After telling 
that Lucullus first brought cherries to 
Rome, (from Pontus in 680 A. U. C.), he 
adds that in the course of a hundred 
and twenty years they have spread wide- 
ly, “even passing over sea to Britain.”— 
“Cornhill Magazine.” 


oO. " 





About four days ago L. T. Clifford, who 
owns a fine lot of poultry, was out in the 
yard engaged in doing the chores when 
he heard an unusual commotion in his 
henhouse. In opening the door and 
lighting up the building, he was aston- 
ished tO see a large bullsnake lying in 
the middle of the floor with its body 
coiled around two chickens, which were 
yet alive. 

Mr. Clifford struck at the reptile, land- 
ing a blow on its head, when it immedi- 
ately tightened its coils and crushed the 
chickens. The snake measured between 
3 1-2 and 4 feet in length. 

On Saturday evening the owner was 
again disturbed by a noise among his 
fowls, and this time the cause for alarm 
in the henhouse was made by a large 
frog which had ‘just finished making an 
evening meal of one of the broilers. Mr. 
Clifford killed the frog.—Arizona ‘Re- 
publican.” 

Who is wise? He that learns from 
every one. 

Who is powerful? He that governs his 
passions. 

Who is rich? He that is content. 

Who is that? Nobody.—B. Franklin. 
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tombstone The Farm Boy. 
t the last ’ : 
amilar in- Written for — = Grower by Every reader of Creen’s Fruit Grower should carefully read every word of this advertisement. It tells how to get this wonderful musical instrument 
was cary- o Be Ve on the easiest terms imaginable. Whether or not you think of buying a Victor, the editor advises you to use the coupen and write for catalogues and full 
‘now that He who has passed his boyhood days on Se ie ee ae no obligation, The Victor Company is entirely reliable and can be depended upon to stand back of every state- 
ese words the farm cannot look back upon those : 7 
years ago distant times without experiencing a 
he world thrill? What scenes and emotions it will ° e 
f used to call back to mind only he who has ex- Y d V t h 
if pio perienced it can know. Boyhood seems ou nee a IC or In your ome 
t say, on so commonplace to us now, but it was e e a 
y seemed very real to us once. d t t th k 
ie really How well we can remember ot escap-|| @NG@ Can get if on the easies Ind or terms 
ad such a ing the bonds of captivity, and wander- 
d would ing at will over the meadows and fields; If you only knew how much fun and entertainment the Victor brings 
it up and how our absurd fancies pervaded . those into your home, you wouldn’t be without one for a single day. 
scenes of mellow sunshine and shaded You know how it is—how you come home in the evening, tired out 
s used to woodlands, and how inviting to our elas- from your day’s work, and a long dreary evening before you. 
but now, tic foot-steps was the soft carpet of the That’s the time when you would appreciate some amusement to re- 
of life, } pastures, over which we chased the fresh you and make you forget the trials and cares of your workaday 
I realize gaily-painted butterflies, which proved to life. 
rhat they be the ignes-fatui of our boyhood. You need music and fun to drive away the blues and make you feel 
propriate A few swift years and then comes the that life is really worth the living. 
se grave first experience, cares and responsibility And there’s nothing under the sun that does that better than the 
e glad to to the farm boy, in the way of chores Victor. 
st at rest. about the house, tending the sheep or No matter what you want to hear in the way of entertainment, the 
likely to cows, or carrying water to the men in the Victor brings it right to you while you sit in your easy chair. 
—this life fields, beneath the broiling sun of the That would certainly be great and you would like to have a Victor, 
2s for all sultry summer’s day. His lot is certain- but—you’re thinking that probably you can’t afford it just now. 
lave been ly not all play, neither is it all work. No one need say “I can’t afford it,” for the Victor can be bought on 
or in its And how pleasantly comes to mind some such easy terms that you never miss the money, and the first thing you 
lave been beautiful morning in early summer, that know it is entirely paid for. 
or unap- most delightful season of the year, when Under such conditions you really can’t afford zot to have a Victor. 
2en brok- we trudged away so _ light-hearted You're cheating yourself out of a lot of fun every day you go without a 
through the meadows with a fishing pole Victor. Don’tkeepit up. Don’t miss this great pleasure. Sooner or 
leed, that on our shoulder, to spend the morning later you'll get a Victor, and you might as well get it right now. Do 
tone may in some cool haunt by the brookside, something about it to-day. 
prompted which had been a delightful anticipation . 
d yet, in of several weeks. It’s to your advantage to buy from your local dealer 
lovingly, Of all the various retreats of the farm 
~ poi boy, the orchard is undoubtedly his fa- If you don’t know who he is, we'll give you his name and address: It’s safer, too. You know the man you are dealing with. You 
apathetic vorite. It seems to be a sort of fairy- Then you can go to him and see and hear the different styles of | know he is responsible. You are sure of a square deal. 
a aien land to him and he is familiar with every|] the Victor and pick out the one you like best—and you know ex- The price will be right and you will get a full money’s-worth. 
sae, Eiht bird’s nest, high or low. The first cherry |] actly what you are getting. That’s better than being compelled to | Victor prices are the same all over America. And when you pat- 
nial that begins to blush, the first peach that |] take any talking-machine a far-away or irresponsible concern has a | ronize your local dealer, you encourage and support home enter- 
life begins to soften, is discovered by him|] mind to send you. prise—help along your community. 
- “a —% immediately. The earliest apples are It is more convenient, too, for you to buy from your local dealer Another important thing is that you can hear the different 
An or eaten at a -time when the more sober-|f than to send money hundreds of miles away. And if anything | records played before you buy, and you take only those you like. 
: ; minded caution him that he*does so only |] should need adjusting at any time, you can have it fixed almost in- | No buying a cat in a bag. 
on only at the peril of his life. Soon comes the|] stantly—no sending to a distant city, no waiting, no missing days | Don’t all these things make it clear that you should buy from 
. ell harvesting of hay and grain, and: later|{ and probably weeks of pleasure. your local dealer? Think it over. 
Bobet in the summer the coming of the thresh- a . 
ri magnet ing-machine is welcomed by every boy The greatest musical instrument There’s a Victor 
sh tenes through all the country round. th Id h k 
hea bial The winter time is another joyous sea- e wor. as ever Known for every purse— 
us a full Ne ee ee The Victor is all instruments in one, and includes the perfect human voice. from $10 up. 
t, nature ee ee ee See See ee oe It is a violin, a flute, a cornet, a full band or orchestra. 
ng in te year were it not for one reason, and that ins ondin de ‘ll f d 
me is—school. It seems to be a settled fact Ce Sree OF 0 TAMER GENE Opes olee. 
hat may : Not a flat, strained imitation, but pure and perfect as life itself. 
as over that a boy does not take kindly to school, Deh’ coatnks the ¥icte withen h ky talki hi h 
for Shakespeare wrote ‘three hundred |] ) : y screechy, squawky talking-machine you may have 
’ 4 years ago eard at some country fair. J ‘ . 
spite my ‘ The /ictor is no more like the old-style talking-machine than the improved har- 
t to me oe we whining school-boy, with |] vester of the present day is like the old-style reaper. 
And shining morning face, creeping like Victor Records are different from other records, too. You don’t need to be afraid 
a snail o to touch them. You can pick them up any way you want—you can rub your hand 
Unwillingly to school. all over them without any injury to the records. 
oks that Yet he is usually rather handy in ad- 
ry justing himself to circumstances, and, as ° 
Pconcgpi a rule, in after years he will look back Anyone can play the Victor 
ere not ; upon the days spent in some little coun- You have no idea how easy it is to play the Victor. 
fter that i try school-house under the guidance of You don’t need to know a single note of music; and yet you can play the 
Thomas i good, bad, or indifferent teachers, as/f} world’s best music. 
y one of ' some of the happiest ones of his life. Even a child can play the Victor. It is just as easy as anything can be, and 
vhich he : How well we can remember some par-|f there is nothing to get out of order. 
/ and so : ticular event or happening in school and You wind up the Victor the same as you doaclock. Turning the handle 
‘or gath- i what a great matter of importance it|] winds up the motor that makes the turntable revolve on which the record rests. 
festival seemed then. There wonderful plans Then all you do is to put on the Victor Record you want to hear, start the 
nd_ this were laid and great castles were build-|j turntable revolving, place the reproducing needle on the record, and imme- 
sion for ed in Spain, which, fortunately enough, |] diately you hear the music you have picked out, played so true to life that you 
» friars perhaps, time has never materialized. 1t|{ imagine the performers themselves are standing before you. 
»-fayre,” would take too much space to speak of 
ve, right all the games, in which, we joined with H ; - 
‘here is sO much enthusiasm, of skating on the You can have this concert in your own home The best entertainment 
chase of i hard ice of the pond of coasting on the The program below will help to give you an idea of program you can arrange P 
vestmin- ' hillside, which almost took your breath|[ for yourself and friends at any time, with a Victor in your home: by the greatest entertainers 
III. was as you descended; and last, but in noOj|j Dancing in the Barn............. aan sis Owes. askisteisoceibenereca Victor Orchestra 
1e fable, é wise least, of the long walks homeward |{ Waiting at the Church (Soprano Solo). .................000 Vesta Victoria 
r telling ¥ through the drifted snow. Turkey in the Straw Medley (Banjo Solo)................. Vess L. Ossman 
rries to But soon the boy is a boy no longer,|§{ Uncle Josh at the Circus (Recitation).....................008. Cal Stewart The variety of entertainment you can hear on the 
. C.), he : and all the experiences of the past exist|f| Arkansaw Huskin’ Bee ..............-.. 00.00 cece cece eeeees Sousa’s Band | Victor is practically unlimited. 
hundred : but as the shadows of a dream. There|§ Lead, Kindly Light............. 0.0.0... ccc eee e ee eee ences Trinity Choir You can enjoy the latest popular songs of the day; 
ud wide- : seems to be some strange quality or|/f} The Holy City (Trombone Solo)....................0e eee eee Arthur Pryor | the spirited music of famous bands and orchestras; 
itain.”— x charm in the life of a child that passes When the Harvest Days are Over (Tenor Solo)......... Harry Macdonough | the liveliest dance music; solos and duets on your 
: away in the maturer years, and, as we Pe ONE BO PRIOR sccc ccc wbsdesscceccd scaceesecees Minstrel Show | favorite instruments; sacred music; old-time melo- 
grow old in the world, the world grows|{ Bring Back My Bonnie to Me,..................00eeeeeee Haydn Quartet | dies; a whole minstrel show; the magnificent voices of 
rd, who old with us. The story of Rip Van Win-|] Star Spangled Banner...................22-0 ceeteeee Arthur Pryor’s Band | the world’s foremost opera singers—all the wonderful 
it in the kle is essentially. the story of us all, These are only a few of the records in the Victor catalogue. There are more | variety of melody, sentiment and mirth that only a 
“Ss when “Young Rip Van Winkle once,” said he, than 3000 others from which you can make your selections. Victor can give you. 
1 in a i “old Rip Van Winkle now.” Old age 
ce mn Le thus wonders where the years have flown i : 
3 aston- and yet is satisfied that it is so, for na- Handsome picture free . Write to-da for 
lying in ture is kind in allowing man to adjust To every reader of Green’s Fruit ‘ y. 
ts body id himself to the different periods and|{ Grower who writes for our cata- Victor catalogues 
ch were i changes in life, and enjoy blessings in|} logue and mentions this paper, we 
e, land- j them all. ‘ _— Scie at aoe ea —_ They show all the different styles of the Victor and tell you all about them. : 
mmedi- i The editor of an agricultural paper of “His Master’s Voice,” beautifully Pdf you a complete descriptive list of the 8000 and more Victor Records, including 
| he 5 m : ° rything from popular songs to grand opera. And we tell you how you can get any - 
ned was grumbling about a pussling ques lithographed in ten colors on good | givie Victor with a list of records of your own selection, on the easiest kind of terms z 
between § = se ge received — a city man |} cardboard, suitable for framing. y y , £ * 
| who had recently removed to the coun- ° \ , 
ler was try. The inquiry was this: ‘Will you Fill out the coupon to-day | a ey fy 
ong his kindly tell.me how long cows should be You don’t need to goto the trouble of writing us a letter. Just fill out rte" 
r alarm milked ?” the coupon, cut it off and mail it to usto-day. Or, if you want, you can > aes , a 
a large The office boy, passing near, heard his just drop us a postal card. But whatever you do, don’t delay. Do it SSS oe 
cing an FI superior repeating the question aloud. j to-day—right now—while you are thinking about it. Remember, every oor & os a 
rs. Mr. "Skuse me, boss,” he said; “but w’y day without a Victoris a loss you can never make good. Don’t putit off. & ao 
a “Re- k don’t yer tell him jes’ de same ’s short jm * S's iy? 
( cows ?—"Judge.” Victor Talking Machine Company Se Ny 
Give me the old Northeast! 11th Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. i Oe 
s from Give me her storm, her shade, her shine, . Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. Ren Se 
: Hier changing moods to eat with mine; Look for the Dog on the horn ‘sedndiindiie by Victor Needles on Victor Records Ps, we eS 
rns his Her Ga aie i ced canes a and cabinet of every Victor, and Rhesmben, it's to gent aaueaingt to buy the Victor from “ KS is 
Her grassy siopes, all warm and still, on every Victor Record. a dealer in your locality. ; if <3 , it Gt oS” 
nt. Her melting lines of sky and hill. a ry Fs > 
nklin. What are your level lands to me? 
. Give me my green hills by the sea! A complete list of new Victor Records for September will be found in the’ September number of 
—Florence A, Jones. Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century and Rearybedy’s 5 and October Cosmopolitan, 
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The Gentle Hen. 


Be kind to the chickens 

They do not know 

That the plants set out 

And the seeds you sow 

Are intended to flourish 

And spread and grow. 

Be kind to the little brown hen 

That comes 

Seratching and clucking 

For worms and crumbs, 

Pecking the cabbage 

And spoiling the corn; 

She shouldn’t be blamed— 

It’s the way she was born. 

—Baltimore ‘‘Sun.”’ 
°. aD 

Poultry and Fruit. 

One of our readers asks if poultry 
may be kept to advantage by a fruit 
grower and if so what breeds are best 
for him to keep? 

There are very few fruif growers so 
situated that they may not keep poultry 
with profit and without any serious in- 
terference with their main business. Of 
the different kinds of poultry chickens 
would be the most suitable except in rare 
cases. Ducks and geese are quiet enough 
and are great scavengers, but the lat- 
ter require plenty of grass and that is 
rarely found in orchards kept in good 
condition. Turkeys are famous rangers 
and are not often suitable in orchards. 

Chickens are easily kept within 
bounds and are good insect destroyers. 
There are so many good breeds that one 
ean follow his fancy in keeping any that 
may be chosen. The Leghorn are™ the 
very best of them all for eggs, and that 
is the most profitable part of the poultry 
business. They have the fault of flying 
over every kind of fence, except the very 
highest made of woven wire. The Wy- 
andottes are much heavier birds and do 
not give much trouble about keeping 
them within bounds. Thez are good 
layers and there are no breeds that make 
better table fowls. The same is true of 
the Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds 
and Orpingtons. All of these breeds have 
variations in color, shape of combs, etc., 
and have distinguishing names accord- 
ingly, but for practical purposes. they 
are all about alike. Of course there are 
other breeds that are larger and more 
sluggish in their movements and would 
be easier to keep within certain limits 
but after trying some of them on my 
own farm I would not recommend them 
for general business purposes. 

H. E. Van Deman. 








Net Profit of $64.92 Made in a Year. 

Dear Sir:—I present to your readers 
another statement of what seventy Leg- 
horn fowls between the ages of two and 
three years, did one year. They laid 
6,897 eggs and $116.26 was received from 
the sale of the eggs. The cost of the 
feed was $51.34. Subtracting from the 
price of the eggs $116.26, the cost of the 
feed, $51.34 a net profit was obtained of 
$64.92. The age of a flock of chickens 
makes a vast difference in the number of 
eggs laid during the whole year. Early 
hatched pullets of the Leghorn breed 
ought to be able to produce an average 
of one hundred and fifty eggs a year. 
Under proper care they could be made 
to do better than that. The whole secret 
is in knowing how to do it. <A chicken 
mal will teil you to do so and so. An- 
other one will say, “It don’t pay to both- 
er with them. No money is to be made 
in the chicken business.” I have heard 
severai gentlemen who kept a few chick- 
ens state that every egg they received 
from their flocks on an average for the 
year cost them ten cents apiece. Get 
the experience and you will receive the 
benefit in dollars anc cents. 


Incubator Chicks. 

The notion is current that incubator 
chicks are immune from gapes. This is 
entirely wrong. True, many incubator 
chicks escape them, but it is because they 
were protected during the first few 
weeks after life commenced in earnest— 
not because they happened to be hatched 
artificially. 

The disease is due to a small thread- 
worm in the wind-pipe. The life his- 
tory of this worm is still under discus- 
sion; but certain it is that whether they 
are parasitic in earthworms or birds, 
breed in the ground, or are coughed up 
and passed thus from one chicken to an- 
other, ground once infested with the 
worms remains so some years. 

The woman whose chicks “never have 
the gapes” has them on ground free 
from the pest. The one who is troubled 
every year will save in the end to trans- 
fer her poultry nursery to other ground. 
This is why so frequently the incubator 





chicks are free from them, while chicks 


on the same place raised by a hen sicken 
and die. Just notice next time, and see 
if the brooder is not given a nice grassy 
plot, while the old hen is cooped in the 
same chipyard occupied by former gen- 
erations, 

Wet weather is favorable to the devel- 
poment of this trouble, and chicks need 
extra attention during inclement weath- 
er.—Bessie L. Putnam, in Farm Poultry. 


Timely Poultry Notes. 

It is a mistake to have turkeys, chick- 
ens and ducks in the same houses and 
yards. Their habits differ, and they 





should be kept separate to make success 


of each and to avoid disease, 


Pure air is needed in houses and coops 
to develop fine plumage in young poul- 
try. To prevent odors in roosting quar- 
ters, fine, dry earth and coal ashes are 
good, sprinkled under the perches, 





Young poultry need shade, but tall 
grass and weeds in the poultry yard are 
not good for them, and make it bad for 
the caretaker of a morning while the 
dew ison. The hens are more inclined to 
hide their nests when the farmer neglects 
to mow the weeds. 


Goslings should be kept out of bathing 
water until they have a full coat of 
feathers. Young ducks intended for 
market should be kept away from pond 
or stream. They enjoy swimming, but 
it toughens them and checks their 
growth. A good fattening ration that 
the young ducks relish is made from 
yellow corn meal. See that they get 
green food if penned. They are very 
fond of lettuce. 


Summer is a busy time with farmers, 
and many neglect to provide perches 
at the proper stage of the chicks’ 
growth. We neglected to look after some 
of ours in this respect last season, and 
the neglected birds did not grow as long, 
heavy plumage as those that were fur- 
nished perches when old enough to fly 
up to roost. On the roosts their bodies 
are in contact more with the open air, 
which favors a heavy growth of feathers. 





A Turkey Farmer’s Secret. 

A turkey farmer pointed to a small 
mill, wherein a small petroleum engine 
chugged, chugged, vigorously. 

“In that mili,” he said, “the feed for 
my 2,000 turkeys is ground. The secret 
of success in turkey raising lies in abun- 
dant feeding. It keeps six men busy 
to feed my birds. 

“They are fed five times a day, and 
each turkey gets as much as he can 
hold. Carrots boiled in lard, and crush- 
ed Larley and milk are very good fatten- 
ers, an.j the birds stuff themselves with 
them. Then, the last thing before go- 
ing to roost, they are allowed to eat 
all the oatreesl porridge and buttermilk 
they can find room for. 

“Cocks cost more than hens on the 
market because they are: harder to raise. 
If they get together they fight and kill 
one ancther and they eat five times as 
muck as a hen, 

“A cock three hours before killing is 
made to swallow a half pint of vinegar. 
This vinegar makes his flesh fine and 
tender; without it he would be coarse and 
tough 

“A turkey farm like mine pays easily 
from $1,500 to $2,000 a year.”—“Farm 
Magazine,” 


Blindness Among Chickens. 

The most general cause of blindness in 
chickens is an infection caused by at- 
mospheric conditions, says “Tribune 
Farmer.” It is a disease allied to pink- 
eye in horses, and will run its course in 
spite of any remedy that can be used in 
an organ as delicate as the eye. It is 
an alleviating treatment which must be 
used rather than a curative one. Per- 
haps no better one can be used than a 
mixture of boracic acid, one dram, dis- 
solved in four ounces of water, and two 
ounces of Pond’s extract of witch hazel. 
Sop the eyes with this twice or more 
daily. In a very bad case, use a drop 
or two of pure olive oil in the eye. Feed 
quite largely on mash food for a time, 
or until the eyes clear up. When the 
bird is totally blind—as will sometimes 
occur—then it must be fed from a spoon 
by opening the mouth and dropping the 
food in. It must always be kept in mind 
that clean henhouse, good sanitation and 
nursing the ailing bird are more essen- 
tial by far than drugs in heading off the 
disease, 








Classification of Eggs.—Secretary Wil- 
son says that hereafter eggs sold as 
‘fresh” or “strictly fresh’ must be ex- 
actly what they are represented to be. 
Storage eggs must be sold as such, or 
under the pure food law the dealer is 
liable to a fine of $500 or six months’ im- 
prisonment, or both. Thousands of peo- 
ple do not know how a “strictly fresh” 
egg tastes—this will give them a chance 
to find out. 








ONE MILLION IN USE 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 


SEPARATORS 


First——Always Best——Cheapest 


The World’s Standard 


Ten years ahead of all others in 
every feature of separator practicability 


BEAUTIFUL IN DESIGN 
PERFECT IN CONSTRUCTION 
EVERLASTING IN DAILY USE 














Send for handsome new catalogue illustrating and describing the 
new and improved machines in detail, to be had forthe asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices: 273-177 Wittiam STREET 





42 E. Maoison Street 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 
1213 & 1215 Firsert St. 14 & 16 Princess Streer 
PHILADELPHIA 165-167 BROADWAY, WINNIPEG 


107 First STREET 


PORTLAND, OREG. 


Drumm & SACRAMENTO STS. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK. 

















SURPLUS FOWLS <5. 


To make room for young stock, Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, and Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns, All strong selected fowls, only 
two yearsold. Just 
what you want for 
breeding next season. 
To make room for 
youne ehicks we 
must let them go, and 
offer them at $1.50 
and $2.00 each or 
$4.00 and $5.00 
ae trio, while the 
< : last. They are wort 
much more money. Order at once and get the first pick. 


Green’s Nursery Co. Poultry Yards, 
Rochester, N. Y. 














Contagious Catarrh in Poultry. 


This appears to be a form of roup bet- 
ter known as contagious catarrh. In 
turkeys, indeed, all poultry, it is difficult 
to arrest and_ still more difficult 
to cure. It is contagious, as the name 
implies. It is persistent and takes ) 
thorough and repeated disinfections of Friction beariaess og 
the poultry house to eradicate it. The| J Scparaters, ‘Gan Seeraa ne 
ailing birds should be separated from all Geet a 
others. The easiest administered reme- js INE WORKS, 
dies are coal oil and a roup powder, | 191 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 
which is put into the drink. Send to ‘| —— 
poultry supply house for the latter; 
meanwhile bathing eyes and head of the Monarch 
sick birds with coal oil. A few drops 
should be injected into the nostrils and 
allowed into the mouth. This should 
be done twice a day for some time. The 
coal oil should only be allowed into the } 
mouth and throat of the bird occasion- gy ery 
ally. Feed a generous and nourishing! ggonarchMachineryCo.,605 Cortlandt Bidg.. New York 
mash diet. Fr bodies of dead birds ~ = ae 
should be burned. The condition of the D H | 3M t 
poultry house should be looked to, so igsa 0 ein in es 

—in any kind of soii—three feet deep. Fine 
for wells. Handiest tool you ever saw. The 


that it is not draughty, etc.—Exchange. 
Iwan Post Hole Rager 52° wooéer corms 


Ask your dealer to see it. You’!! want it BURE: 
IWAN BROS., Dept. 22, STREATOR, ILL. 


Preserving Eggs.—At this time, when 
eggs are plentiful and cheap, I cannot 


refrain from again calling our readers’ 
Buy the GUARANTEED BONDS of our 


attention to the water-glass method of 
preserving fresh eggs. It is the simplest 

Third Orchard Operation 
Most profitable nuts and fruits grown, 


and best method available for the fam- 
Piantationsin Louisiana and Florida, 
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‘OR FARM AND SHOP WORK. 
Start without cranking; 
no cams or gears. Burns Alcohol, 
Kerosene and Gasoline. All sizés 
in stock—2 to 20 horse-power. 































Hydraulic 
Cider Press 


. Great strength and ca- 
\, Pacity; all sizes; also 
\N gasoline engines, 
; steam engines, 

















ily. By simply dropping the eggs as 
they are brought in fresh from day to} ’ 
day during the’ months of May, June, 
July or August, into a ten-per-cent. solu- 
tion of the common liquid silicate of 
soda, or water-glass, you will have eggs 
next winter practically as good as when 
freshly laid. 





PROF, H. E. VAN DEMAN, 
President and General Manager| 














In India the formula used by the gov- 
ernment for poisoning cutworms is four 
pounds of white arsenic, (worth at a 


Our offer will interest you. 
Safe, permanent, profitable investment. 
Largest orchards of kind in the world, 
Will pay 100 per cent. in full bearing. 














drug store about twelve cents a pound), 
and eight pounds of sugar in six gallons 
of water, used to moisten eighty pounds 
of fine chopped straw. Small quantities 
are dropped at the bases of plants. 





Write for Our Three Free Books 
Bonds for cash or on monthly payments, 


AMERICAN NUT«xo FRUIT CO 


DREXEL BUILDIN PHILADELPHIA 
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We Trust You for Anything 





Used in the Home 








Whatever you want for use in your lillies 
will be sold to you on credit. Your choice of 
3,000 articles will be shipped on approval. Use 
our goods 30 days before you decide to keep 
them. Then, if satisfactory, pay a little each 
month. We mean that exactly. When a person 
wants to make his home more attractive, 
credit is good with us. 


Save 15 to 50 Per Cent 


We are the largest concern of our kind in the 
world. Our combined capital is $7,000,000. On 
our books dare more than customers. 
We own 25 mammoth retail stores, located in 
the principal cities, and we control the output 
of a score of great factories. Thus we buy 
and sell at prices which no other concern can 
compete with. We invite any sort of com- 
parison. You can return any goods, sent on 


approval, if you don’t find a saving of 15 to 50 
per cent, under the lowest prices, cash oF 
credit, anywhere. 
3” e 
30 Days’ Free Trial 

As you can’t come to our store, we send the 
goods to you on approval. Use them a month, 
and decide how youlike them. Compare our 
prices with others, If not satisfactory, return 
the goods at our expense. The month’s use 
will not cost you a penny. | 


Small Monthly Payments 


If you are satisfied, you can pay a little each 
month—what you can afford. Take from 10 to 
24 months to pay, while you use and enjoy the 
articles. We charge no interest and ask no 
security. You simply buy as we buy~on 
credit~—and our dealings are all confidential. 








Four Free Catalogs—3,000 Articles 





A Cabin Lullaby. 


Crow is a-flyin’ whar he makes his nes’, 
De sky done shine like a new silk dress, 


An’ de whippoorwill a-tellin’ his heart's 
distress; 

Baby, won’t you try foh to shet yoh eye 

An’ wake up in de mo’nin’ by an’ by? 


De moon is a hole in dé sky so blue 
An’ od man in de moon come whockie? 
oOo, 

A-makin’ faces at me an’ you.. 
Baby, won’t you try foh to shet yoh eye 
An’ wake up in de mo’nin’ by an’ by? 

De bee in de hive done lock de do’, 

One side de butterfly sleep an’ sno’, 

Ain’ gwinter wo’k nor play no mo’. 
Baby, won’t you try foh to shet yoh eye 
An’ wake up in de mo’nin’ by an’ by? 


De owl settin’ in de roadside tree 

Is jes’ as solemn as he kin be, 

A-talkin’ dat foolishness same as me! 
Baby, please try foh to shet yoh eye 
An’ wake up in de mo’nin’ by an’ by? 

—Washington ‘Star.’’ 


How We Helped Pay for the Farm. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: When 
I was seventeen years old, we bought a 
farm in the beautiful Kennebec Valley, 
Maine. On this place was an old fash- 
icned house, shaded by two large elm 
trees, whose branches loomed over the 
house. In front of this house we could 
see the river and hear the water as it 
rushed over the falls. It was in the 
month of May when I first saw this 
place, when the brook had awakened 
from its long winter’s sleep. 

In the early springtime, before the 
snow leaves the ground, come my little 
chicks. How well I like to watch them 
as they peep from the shell. And ag they 
grow and gather. around me day after 
day for their food, jumping in my lap, 
fiying on my shoulder while I feed and 
pet them. What can give the farmer or 
one interested in farming, more pleas- 
ure than to watch the little chicks grow 
up biddy-hood. 

We bought this farm in the month of 
June, paying two hundred dollars down. 
Papa at first did not want to buy it, 
thinking he would fail in making the 
payments as they became due, and lose 
what he paid down for it. But after 
coaxing and teasing him he bought the 
farm. It was late in June, so we did not 
put in many crops. But papa planted a 
few potatoes, beans and sweet corn. I 
did not plant any garden, but stayed at 
home and helped papa get the hay in 
and save the expense of hiring a man. I 
picked wild strawberries, nine dollars 
worth, and sold them in the village. Five 
dollars of this money I took to help buy 
a cow, finding a man in the village who 
had one to sell for twenty. dollars and 
who would take my note for six months. 
At the end of four months I sold my 
turkeys, paying for my cow. Papa gave 
me a heifer before we bought the rarm, 
so I had a cow and heifer of my own. I 
had a chance to sell two of my turkeys 
for a sheep. Then my uncle sent me 
some money to buy a ring with. This 
was enough to buy a sheep. So I bought 
another sheep. Then I had three with 
the pet lamb, which I brought on the 
farm with me. The next spring I plant- 
ed a garden of potatoes, peas and other 
garden truck. From this garden I raised 
twenty-five dollars’ worth of potatoes 
and peas, and with my poultry and gar- 
den I had a payment of fifty dollars, and 
papa met the rest of the note which 
came due, with the interest. The next 
year.I had a larger garden, and with 
my garden and poultry I made_a pay- 
ment of fifty dollars per year on the 
farm, and papa and mother paid the 
rest. The third year I began to go to 
the high school again. As I had to go 
two and half miles I could not do much 
work in my garden. But I value the ed- 
ucation which I received more than the 
work which I had to neglect for it. It 
makes my work on the farm more pleas- 
ant and I can see more beauty in nature 
than I could before going to the high 
school. Now we have a farm free from 
debt, one which is worth three thousand 
dollars. We are building a new house. 








Instead of keeping mixed hens I have « 
flock of pure bred Barred Plymouth 
Rocks and White Indian Games. I am 
still raising my garden to help build the 
house.—Eva E. Storer, Maine. 





Keeping Fall and Winter Apples. 

The Purdue University have sent out a 
mewspaper bulletin treating upon this 
subject, which states that in many lo- 
calities there are more apples grown than 
can be disposed of profitably at the time 
of gathering, and so serious loss to the 
growers is the result. Much of this loss 


could be prevented by a proper handling }. 


of the fruit, and by providing a suitable 
place for storing until the congested 
state of the market is relieved. In order 
to keep well, apples must be picked at 
the proper time. Care must be exercised 
in handling to prevent bruises, carefully 
assorting the ripe from the unripe, the 
perfect from the imperfect, and storing 
in a cool, dry place, with plenty of pure 
air free from all odors of decaying vege- 
tables or other substances. The average 
fruit-grower does not exercise enough 
caution in handling and assorting his 
fruit. The degree of maturity will have 
much to do with the keeping qualities. 
A late fall or winter apple should be 
mature, but not ripe, when it is picked,. 
if it is expected to be kept for any con- 
siderable time. The process of ripening 
is only the first stage of decay, and if 
this is allowed to continue before pick- 
ing, this breaking down process has pro- 
ceeded so far that it is a difficult matter 
to arrest it. As soon, therefore, as the 
stem will separate freely from its union 
with the branch, the apple is sufficient- 
ly mature for storing. 

The proper temperature for keeping 
apples is as nearly thirty-five degrees as 
it is possible to keep it, and in order fo 
maintain this it will often be necessary 
in this climate to provde a separate place 
for storing the fruit, as the average cel- 
lar under the dwelling house is wholly 
unfit for this purpose. If the cellar con- 
sists of several compartments, so that 
one can be shut off completely from the 
others, and the temperature in this kept 
below forty degrees, it will answer the 
purpose very well. If, this cannot be 
done, a cheap storage house may be built 
in connection with the ice-house, by 
building a room underneath, having it 
surrounded with ice on the sides and 
overhead, with facilities for drainage un- 
derneath, keeping the air dry by means 
of chloride of calcium placed on the 
floor in an open water-tight vessel, such 
as a large milk crock or pan. In this 
way the temperature may be kept very 
near the freezing point the year round. 





Character Building.—“Character,” said 
the speaker, “is what we are; reputation 
is what people think we are. We are 
daily building our characters. Every act 
is a stone in the building. We should be 
careful to have good material. There is 
much that is wood, hay and stubble 

“The four elements that enter info 
character building—thoughts, com- 
panions, reading and aim in life—were 
spoken of by Mr. Reid, who said in con- 
clusion: 

“Be careful of your thoughts, company, 
books, motives. These make enduring 
character. Reputation will take care of 
itself. 


The heart is a small thing, but desireth 
great matters. It is not sufficient for a 
kite’s dinner, yet the whole-world is not 
sufficient for it.—Quarles. 








We issue four handsome catalogs, showing 
a. prices and descriptions of 3,000 things 
orthe home. Many of the pictures show the 
actual colors. Simply write us a postal and 
say which catalog you want. They are free, 
and we pay postage. 


Furniture and Carpets 


Catalog No. 10 shows a new and wonderful 
line of Furniture, Housefurnishings, Carpets, 
Rugs, Oil Cloths and Portieres, illustrated Fi 
actual colors. Also Lace Curtains, Clocks, 
Silverware, Crockery, Sewing Machines, W ash- 
ing Machines, Refrigerators, Baby Carriages 
and Go-Carts. 


Stoves and Ranges 


Catalog No. 20 shows the whole Empire line 


of stoves and ranges—the stoves that save fuel 
enough to pay for themselves in six months, 


Columbia Graphophones 


Catalog No. 30 is devoted to the greatest of 
all talking machines. We send a complete 
Graphophone outfit, freight prepaid. You don’t 
pay a penny until you have tried it ten days, 
Then send us small monthly payments. 


Pianos on Free Trial 


No Money Down 


Catalog No. 40 shows the celebrated Meyer 
hoff and Beckmann Pianos, from $144.50 up. 
We send a piano on 30 days’ trial, with no 
payment down. Pay us nothing at all until 
we convince you that we save you at least 
$100. Then pay a little each month. 














«si Send us a postal today, saying which catalog you want 





Spiegel, May, SternCo. - 





° 1391 35th’Street, Chicago 








A Few Aphorisms. 

Some aphorisms contributed to the 
“Frankfurter Zeitung’ by Dr. Rudolph 
Brandl and others, run as follows: 

“Aphorisms are illegitimate truths. 
They are generally adopted by young 
people.” 

“Among the moralists who show us 
the way to happiness, are many who are 
wholly unhappy.” 

“A well-known comparison describes 
humanity as players at the roulette of 
life. With truth; for the bank wins 
nearly every time.” 

“The child is like the genius in its 
recognition of the uniqueness of each 
moment.” 

“Progress consists in no longer quar- 
reling with many things.” 

“How sad! There are poets who 
write with their heart’s blood, instead 
of with talent.” 

“Many military men have a very poor 
opinion of civilians, for whom they on 
occasions have to die.” 

“Much trouble exists in this world be- 
cause the hunger of the over-fed can- 
not be appeased.”—New York ‘Evening 
Post.” 


Odd Animals in Harness. 

The horse must look to his laurels, as 
a number of odd competitors for his place 
as the friend of man are springing up. 

At Andheim, a German settlement in 
Southern California, ostriches have been 
trained to draw light four-wheeled traps. 
One of these birds so harnessed has 
traveled a mile in three minutes, or at 
the rate of twenty miles an “hour. 

The African zebra was formerly re- 
garded as being too wild and vicious to 
be of use in harness. But time has 
changed this, and now in British East 
Africa any number of zebras can be pur- 
chased ready trained to bit and bridle, 
The zebra wil) be found most useful in 
Africa and India, as it is exceedingly 
strong, a fast trotter and immune from 
many diseases which attack horses. 

Perhaps the oddest animal in harness 
is the wild boar, which is driven by a 
French peasant at Montlucon. It is now 
8 years old and able to draw a small 
two-wheeled cart. As a bit is of no use 
the reins are attached to the animal’s 
eye teeth—London “Answers.” 

A Zarge Ficid.—‘T’d like to onen a 
singing school,” said the young lady 
with the squeaky voice, as she stepped 
from the train at Frog Hollow. “Do 
you think there is a large field in this 
community?” ‘“Yessum,” drawled the 
cowboy on the platform, “thar’s a field 
forty acres wide back of the load’n chute 
an’ nothin’ you could disturb but bull- 
frogs and snakes.” 














EVERETT PORTABLE DUMP-BOX 
Fits any wagon gear. Dumps load instantly, or will 
spread it. Entire foot operation. One-third the cost of 
adump-wagon. Money saver for farmers, teamsters and 
contractors. Indispensable for road work, macadamize 
ing, etc. Write for illustrated catalog and prices. 

Everett Manufacturing Co., 88 Lake St., Newark, New York. 


[COIL SPRING FENCE 


niiate of high carbon Steel Wire 
rse-high, Bull-strong, Chick- 
incr Sold direct to the 
— at lowest 
rers prices on 30 Days Free 
Trial freight prepaid. 100 page 
Catalogue and price-list free. 
KITSELMAN Banos. 
Box 206 MUNCIE, IND. 


DON’T RUST FARM 


Peas Sold direct to farmers at man- 
rr ii? ufacturers’ prices. Catalogue 
2 free. Freight prepaid. 
THE WARD FENCE 
866 . Decatur, 


| DO—OTHERS DO 
SO GAN YOU 








































































































Most pleasant highly profitable 
Business. In great demand at fancy prices— 
year round—grow anywhere, winter or summer. 

My Folder, how I made my first $100 growing 
mushrooms for a 2c stamp. 


Mrs. Lina Feyreisen, Dept. 5, 2787 North Robey St., Chicago. 

















VIRGINIA FARMS 


$10 and Up Per Acre 


tn “THE GREEN FIELDS OF VIRGINIA’? 
yon ean grow belter crops and, ie wr stock at 
less-expense than elsewhere, 
markets. Excellent church, school, rhe | 


Tnild winters: TO eer et and haber; Gud excelent 


shipping facilities make this section very attractive 
to homeseekers and igvestors. You can buy a 


COMPLETE FARM FOR $500 
with comfortable. new three-room cottage, and 2 
acres for vegetables, fruit and poultry, 

Write for our beautiful pamphlet, lists of farms, 
and excursion rates. 





K , Lenaume, VN: W NoRF LK& WESTERN 
Norfolk & Western Ry- \ wnat TS 
Boz Roanoke, Va. 





Don’t Neglect ¢ 
Fall: Spraying 


‘SCALECIDE”"\" 


We guarantee it to kill San Jose Scale and all soft-bodied sucking insects. It also contains fungicidal properties. Greatest effectiveness—Least expense 


and labor. Endorsed by leading Horticulturists, Fruit Growers and Experiment Stations. 


Write us for Booklet F. with full particulars, and free sample. 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY, Mfg. Chemists, 50 Church Street, New York City 
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‘Reliable Paint. 


A Simple Purity Test 


When you paint, use Pure White Lead. 
Be sure of this. It will save you much 
money—give you a neater, a more dura- 
ble job. 

Carter White Lead is pure—we Guar- 
antee it. Test it yourself if you wish. 
Then you will know. 

Place a piece of Carter White Lead, 
the size of a pin head, on a match, a 
little ways from the head. Hold one or 
more lighted matches underneath. Ina 
few seconds it will reduce to shining 
oe of a lead. Adulterated 

hite Lead will not reduce this way. 
It’s unfit for use. 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


does not crack, scale orcheck. It wears 
long and evenly. 


Figured by square yards of surface 
covered—or by years of wear, Carter is 
by far the cheapest paint you can buy. 
By the pound it costs a trifle more. 


4 reliable dealers sell Carter White 


Please send for free ee book which gives all 
tests by which you . 4 
know good paint. we 
may be worth dollars 

you to know them. 
We will send also six 
— pes in colors 

actua omes 
balentoned byCarter. 




















Carter 
White Lead Co. 
W.P Station 33, 
na sag **To Be Sure le s Pure, 
Chicag Look for 
274 on the Keg’’ 














Buys This Handsome 
Nickel Boos g Steel Range 


without warmi closet or 

} reservoir. With high warm- 

closet, porceiain lined 

reservoir, just as a in 

cut, $17.35; large, square, 

“edegte ——— baker, 6 ‘cook: 

role oles, iy made of cold 

} led steel. ‘Duplex grate;burns 

ood orcoal. Handsome nickel 
highly polished. 









ouble our price, 
eturnittous. Wewill pay 
Write Today for oor vearfaig inet ied 
1ustr Stove 
Ws ler io eee No. tds “4 & postal card will do. 
until you get it. 


HIGAGO, ILL. 






MARVIN savin sre 00. co... 
am The Rochester Radiator 
a wit Save Y Your Fuel 


| or give you double the amount 
f of heat from the same fuel, if 
you will give it a trial, or we 
; will refund the money paid 





= for it. 

Prices from $2.00 to $12.00. 

Fits any Stove or Furnace. 

For Hard or Soft Coal ,Wood or Gas. 
Easily cleaned, guaranteed not to 
# choke or clog draft to chimney. 


Write for booklet on heating homes. 
Rochester Radiator Co., 
10 Furnace St., Rochester, N. ¥Y 








Reasons for | 
Purchasing 


MUNNSVILLE 
EVAPORATOR 
FURNACES 


More fruit correctly cured. 
Combustion perfect. 

Best results obtained. 

Easy to operate, 


sj Send for circular and prices. 
MUNNSVILLE PLOW CO., 
MUNNSVILLE, N.Y. 













J A PATENT PATCH 

J that mends all leaks in all utensils—tin 

‘ copper, graniteware, hot water 
3 2 ete. o solder, cement or rivet. Any one 
<=> can use them; fit any surface; pro million 
in use, Send forsample pk; igo 10c plete 
. assorted . 25c."post-paid. Agen’ Rarene_rory 
Colt ette Mfg. Co., Box 928, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


















MAKE YOUR OWN 
SS 


gy 
&, yt &) 
you pay the harness man aoe" 
by using Myers’ Lock 
Stitch Awl. It stitches both 
sides like a sewing machine and 
mends harness, saddles, shoes, fur coats, 
robes, canvas, gloves, carpets, etc., perfectly. 

Something constantly needed, always ready for use and 
one of the handiest tools imaginable. Price prepaid only 
$1.00. Booklet D Free. Write today, Agents Wanted. 


C. A. MYERS CO., 6537 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


or any LIVER DISEASE 
GALL STONES Write me ALL about it, 
Will tell of a cure FREE. 


Address E. C. COVEY, R. F. D. 5, Lansing, Mich. 




















Scene in Orchard Hill Fruit and Stock Farm, Illinois. 





The Editor’s Vacation. 

Home for me is the most attractive 
place on earth. I have filled it with 
paintings, and have surrounded it with 
many attractions. There I have many 
things that are of interest to me. 

I do not leave home to get better things 
to eat or drink, better beds, cooler rooms 
or better companions. 

So I ask myself why I am here in the 
Adirondack Mountains at a summer ho- 
tel? The answer is to get away from 
business cares and to rest. 

Resting, that is to do nothing, is the 
hardest of all work for me. Resting does 
not mean idleness usually, but that is 
what it means here. The games here are 
tennis, pool, bridge, boating, fishing. I 
do not play these games, do not delight 
in boating, and the fishing is not good 
enough to tempt me, the best season for 
fishing having passed. One day abso- 
lutely without exercise on the cars com- 
ing here upset my physical equilibrum. 
This, followed by a change of food and 
habits, and possibly over-eating, though 
I try to be abstemious, has made me feel 
that nothing but a game of golf would 
set me right. 

Golf and billiards being my only games, 
I wonder why any one should come to 
the mountains without first mastering in 
some degree such games as are played 
here. I cannot dance. While others are 
trying so hard to be gay at the dance, 
tennis or cards, I turn to my own 
amusement, reading, if such it may be 
called. 

But no one should come here to read. 
Books (novels) of the present day do not 
fit in well with the mountains. The char- 
acters are wooden men and women such 
as never existed. They do and say the 
most foolish things, as it appears to me, 
but very likely the trouble is largely 
with myself.. There was a time when 
almost any story would have pleased me. 
But now I say to myself, “Why should 
the author bother himself so much about 
the hero, aged twenty, and the heroine 
aged eighteen, when the village shoe- 
makers, the blacksmith or even the store- 
keeper or school teacher really are more 
interesting to sensible people. If you 
could spend a day with the shoemaker 
you would find his quaint talk far more 
attractive than that of Angelina and 
Stephen, who are so deeply in love they 
have no thoughts of interest to any one 
but themselves. Lover’s talks—why is it 
not evident that such cannot be made of 
interest to the public? Then to occupy a 
chapter in telling how Stephen bought 
a Iccket for Angelina seems waste of pen 
and paper. 

Novelists close their stories at the most 
interesting point, which is the beginning 
of married life. 

Why not tell us how the heroine and 
hero succeeded with the perplexities of 
married life? How did Angelina get on 
with the cooking and with the children, 
keeping them clean, and getting them 
ready for church or school? -How did 
she succeed in making $10 a week go as 
far as $20 goes with the average woman? 
Why not tell how Stephen battled 
bravely with fate, got an increase of sal- 
ary and finally took possession of the 
whole business of his former proprietor? 
This would be more helpful and inter- 
esting to many readers than to tell by 
what methods Stephen won the heart 
and hand of Angelina, which after all is 
usually accomplished in a stereotyped 
manner, 

But to return to my mountain resort: 
How shall I stick it out here for two long 
weeks? At home, where I have so many 
things to do, two weeks go by quickly. 
But here in idleness time drags slowly, 
slower than a canal boat as compared 





with the Empire State express. 


If the walking was good I could walk, 
but the roads are dusty. If there were 
bear hunting I could shoulder my gun, 
but this is not the hunting season. 

I can think of no remedy but to begin 
my education over again and fit myself 
for summer hotel life by learning such 
games and deversions as are there prac- 
ticed. 

But I forget. There is one thing I 
might do. I might climb the steep moun- 
tain side. Yesterday several of our ho- 
tel guests did this, returning with shoes 
and clothing torn to smithereens, and 
with a determination never to do such a 
foolish thing again. OrlIcould hire a 
team and drive about the country. But 
driving seems slow and prosy after 
having been long used to automobiles. 

And now comes the question, how can 
people best take resting spells or vaca- 
tions? My reply is, take them as near 
home as possible, unless you enjoy rail- 
road travel, as I do not. There are few 
better places than a farm house. Hither 
lease the farm house or engage board with 
some farmer’s family. There is more of 
interest going on about the average farm 
daily than at the average summer hotel. 

There is haying, harvesting, berrying, 
apple, peach, pear and grape picking, 
and best of all nutting. When Sunday 
comes you can go to the village church. 
—Charles A. Green. 

—o 
The Mountains. 

I love the mountains. You may have 
assumed that I did not. I visit these 
mountains each year, Mountains and 
rocks keep me thinking. They tell me 
how God made the world and the soil we 
cultivate. 

Every rock preaches a sermon. Every 
mountain points its finger to the Crea- 
tor. 

The air here is cool and perfumed. The 
bird lover should be contented here. The 
lakes and streams are unpolluted. I am 
strengthened by cool weather, especially 
by the cool nights. 

It rained a little last night so we took 
a long walk over the highway which 
gradually leads up the mountain side. 
Strange trees, flowers and birds attract 
us. We study the soil and rocks for 
it is ever possible to discover a mine. 
Indeed there is a mica mine and an iron 
ore deposit near by. We. will not be 
surprised if we see a big black bear any 
moment for there are plenty of them 
here. One was killed here not long ago. 

Now we have reached the summit. Be- 
fore us is a large natural park, an open 
space with here and there groups of bal- 
sams, birches and maples, with meadow 
or pasture lands between. Here is the 
point where wild deer can be seen feed- 
ing any day at sundown, 

The cure of all ages, summer resorts, 
are good places for studying human na- 
ture. “We are all poor critters,’ says 
the Widow Bedott. When in Macbeth 
the doctor and nurse see Lady Maebeth 
walking in her sleep, wringing her hands 
and moaning, after the murder of the 





good King Duncan, the doctor. says, 
“God have mercy on her’? No, he says 
“May God have mercy on us all.” Hu- 


man nature is weak and frivolous, hu- 
man nature is noble and full of self-sac- 
rifice. It is an interesting study, but 
distracting. 

One of the worst tendencies of human 
nature is snobbery. The world is filled 
with snobs. We hear of the snobs of 
India and of Europe, but this great 
country is drifting into snobbery more 
rapidly than is generally supposed. 

At the summer hotels snobbery is su- 
preme.” The older guests, those who 
have patronized the same hotel for many 
years, lord it over new comers. Last 
night a new arrival approached the fire- 


place, before which sat two of the older 
guests remarking, “It’s a cold night isn’t 
it.’ The guests of ten years looked up 
at the daring man, looked him over crit- 
ically, as much as to say, “who asked 
you to speak?” but made no response. 
Alas, for the good old times when you 
would see at the summer resorts men like 
Commodore Vanderbilt, Henry Ward 
Beecher, or Horace Greeley, who knew 
no better than to greet every one with a 
cheerful ‘good morning.” 

Among the perils of the church is snob- 
bery. In every large church there are 
members whose main purpose is to climb 
socially. These ambitious but heartless 
people will fawn on you at first, then 
patronize you, then abandon you and the 
church for another church more aristo- 
cratic. Such people do more to make 
churches unpopular than poor preaching 
or heresies. 





Guarding Fruit From Frost. 

With over 1000 fruit growers in attend- 
ance at Grand Junction, Col., recently, 
from practically every horticultural sec- 
tion of Colorado, the mass_ meeting 
for the purpose of ascertaining the best 
methods of fighting frost was a great 
success, and it is believed will mark an 
epoch in the history of this industry in 
Colorado. 

Experts from California, where the 
fruit crops have been saved for five suc- 
cessive years from freezes by the burning 
of crude oil in sheet iron pots, told of 
their experiences. Grand Valley growers, 
who use similar pots with great success, 
reiterated their statements that the oil 
pots will heat the orchards and save the 
fruit. 

A feature of the session was an offer 
from the Standard Oil company to supply 
all the oil needed by the growers to save 
their fruit at the actual cost of pro- 
duction. It is said the crude oil cah 
be laid down in this city for less than 
3 cents a gallon. At night, practical 
demonstrations were given in the city 
park, and the temperature was raised 
several degrees in a few minutes. 


She Knew Their Qualities. 

A spinster was witness in a divorce 
suit. 

“How old are you?” 
for defense. 

“Sixt-y-e-i-g-h-t?” replied the wit- 
ness, giving her voice the same upward 
slide as if she herself were asking a 
question. 

“Are you married?” was the next ques- 
tion. 

“No, thank God?” was the reply. 

“Why do you thank God you are not 
married?” said the attorney. 

“Because,” replied the witness, com- 
pacently, “I don’t need a husband. I 
have a dog that growls, a cat that stays 
out late nights, and a parrot that can 
swear to beat the band. Why should I 
stand the extra expense of a husband, 
when I already possess the principal 
characteristics of one?” 

The counsel did not try to answer this 
question, and the trial went on, after 
the laughter had gradually subsided.— 
Smart Set. 





asked counsel 





FRIENDLY TIP 


Restored Hope and Confidence. 





After several years of indigestion and 
its attendant evil influence on the mind, 
it is not very surprising that one finally 
loses faith in things generally. 

A N. Y. woman writes an interesting 
letter. She says: 

“Three years ago I suffered from an 
attack of peritonitis which left me in a 
most miserable condition. For over two 
years I suffered from nervousness, weak 
heart, shortness of breath, could not 
sleep, etc. 

“My appetite was 
felt starved all the time. I had plenty 
of food but it did not nourish me 
because of intestinal indigestion. Medical 
treatment did not seem to help, I got 
discouraged, stopped medicine and did 
not care much whether I lived or died. 

“One day a friend asked me why I 
didn’t try Grape-Nuts, stop drinking 
coffee and use Postum. I had lost faith 
in everything, but to please my friends I 
began to use both and soon became very 
fond of them. 

“It wasn’t long before I got some 
strength, felt a decided change in my 
system, hope sprang up in my heart and 
slowly but surely I got better. I could 
sleep very well, the constant craving for 
food ceased and I have better health 
now than before the attack of periton- 
itis. 

“My husband and I are still using 
Grape-Nuts and Postum. “There’s & 
Reason.” ; 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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To a Despondent Lover. 

It is a sad thing to be deceived in a 
love affair by the girl to whom you are 
so devotedly attached and who has 
proved herself so unworthy. The great- 
est consolation I can give you is in say- 
ing that you should consider yourself 
fortunate to have escaped marriage with 
this deceitful girl. Consider the wretch- 
edness of your life as it would be, tied 
permanently to this girl as her husband. 
It would be difficult to get along with an 
acquaintance who is untruthful and de- 
ceitful, but a wife who cannot be trust- 
ed would make any man’s life miserable. 

This girl seems to have led you on by 
her wiles and winning ways’ though 
at the same time she,has another lover 
whom she prefers to you. All that you 
have done for her, all that you sacri- 
ficed yourself to accomplish for her good, 
she sacrifices in her selfish ways. This 
girl seems to be a frivolous flirt, one 
incapable of loving anyone seriously or 
permanently. Even in business affairs 
men abandon those who do not tell the 
truth and who cannot be trusted. How 
much more so should a young man aban- 
don the girl who proves treacherous. 

I deplore your distressed condition, but 
assure that hundreds of thousands of 
others, nay millions of others have gone 
through experiences similar to yours and 
have heroically overcome the feelings of 
depression, and have finally married good 
honest women and have ever after been 
thankful that they had escaped the toils 
of the deceitful charmer, who may be 
compared to the sirens who tempt sea 
faring men and their ships with promises 
of caresses.and kisses in order to wreck 
their ships upon the rocks and bring 
about disaster to the brave sailors. 

We must remember that there are de- 
ceitful and treacherous men and women 
in this world, but at the same time we 
should console ourselves with the fact 
that the vast majority of mankind is 
honest and can be trusted. Hereafter 
you will appreciate the value of honesty, 
integrity and truthfulness as you have 
not appreciated it before. When you 
find a girl who can be trusted make her 
your friend, and if you love her well 
enough, make her your wife, no matter 
though she be plain featured or even de- 
formed. 

Some writer says that men have died of 
various diseases and disasters but never 
from disappointed love. Remember these 
words and take courage. Cheer up. 
Get away from home among new scenes 
and new acquaintances for a few weeks 
or months. Try your hand at fishing, 
hunting or at games that demand vig- 
orous exercise. Do not think about this 
deceitful girl. Dismiss her from your 
mind as far as possible. Have no com- 
munications with her. Cut her off as 
though she were dead and buried. This 
requires courage and strength of will, 
but if you are the man I think you are, 
you will come out in the end all the 
better for this experience. 





The Capri Grottos. 

Capri is a charming island near the 
Bay of Naples, Italy. Edward Ertz, who 
describes it so beautifully, is an Ameri- 
can artist; he has spent twenty years 
studying art in France. He is spending 
a few months in this country, having 
been commissioned to paint the portraits 
of notable citizens.—Editor. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

In order to appreciate fully the exqui- 
sitely delicate tints of the rocks and 
water at Capri, and to enjoy the mar- 
vellously brilliant effects and crystalline 
colours to be seen in the grottos at cer- 
tain times, one must be prepared, (es- 
pecially during the winter months) to un- 
dergo inconvenience, and to be armed 
with considerable patience and persever- 
ance, 

The aesthetic charms of Capri are so 
evanescent and subtle that the majority 
even of artsts sometimes fail to observe 
them, while the ordinary visitor, who 
sees only the obvious and the picturesque, 
usually misses the spiritual beauty and 
fascination of the place. 

The mistake that most tourists make in 
cruising around the island, is that they 
do not row close enough to the kase of 
the rocks, and do not enter, or else only 
partially penetrate, every hole and crev- 
ice on the journey. Besides this, the 
tour should be repeated often, at differ- 
ent times of day and under different as- 
pects of weather and effect. Only by 
doing this can one catch the individual 
and illusive beauty of each grotto, with 
the delightfully subtle and variegated 
colours, and fascinating forms of lime- 
stone formation. 

It is not my intention in this short 


tion of the well-known Blue Grotto. . No- 
tices of this famous work of Nature are 
to be found in innumerable guide-books 
to Italy and Capri, printed in every lan- 
guage. Consequently I will confine my- 


self to the endeavor to point out the | 


beauties of the less known grottos. In 
rowing round the island the boatmen 
usually keep at a distance of a few 
hundred yards from the rocks. From 
this point of view the colouring appears 
very beautiful and very simple; the won- 
derful gradations which reveal them- 
selves to a closer inspection not being 
perceptible. It is only by going nearer 
and moving slowly aiong the base of the 
rocks, inspecting each and every turn 
with love and anticipation,’ that one is 
sensible of the subtle greys, delicate 
malachite greens and refined yellows, 
with all crudity mellowed, of the mauve, 
blue, pink, and lavender, merged into, 
and harmonized with one another by the 
pearly grey ensemble which permeates 
the whole—a colour scheme distilled by 
the gods in the alembic of Nature. Then, 
surrounding this wonderland of delicate 
colour, is that most marvellous of waters 
—the Mediterranean—at times dark us 
indigo, purple as the bloom on a ripe 
plum—blue as a_ sapphire—or green 
as an emerald; exquisitely  trans- 
parent, varying with every turn 
of the boat, and patterned by the deli- 
cate reflections of the rocks. 

But however intense may be one’s ap- 
preciation of these outside colors, it is 
nothing to the enchantment which filled 
us one sunny morning in February. when 
we entered, by accident, a tiny nameless 
grotto next to the magnificent one called 
the “Grotto Maravigliosa.” Through a 
small opening, barely large enough for 
the boat, we passed from the clear light 
of morning into fairyland. The unex- 
pected, wonderful change from outside 
impressions to the beauty of this grotto 
was instantaneous, and for a moment we 
were silent, then burst into shouts of 
wonder, 

In the glorious “Blue Grotto,” the per- 
ception of blue light and atmosphere is 
gradual, requiring several moments to 
feel it in all its intensity. But in this 
small nameless one that I speak of, the 
impression of color is immediate. 

One can imagine oneself plunged into 
the hollow heart of a bright emerald 
jewel of varied tints. Fantastic stalac- 
tites hang overhead and round about us, 
giving out phosphorescent light on the 
bright parts, with here and there dash- 
es of vivid color and deep viridian 
greens and blues in the crevices; all pal- 
pitating, sparkling, and rendered irri- 
descent by the play of the rippling light 
from the moving blue-green waters be- 
low. The sensation produced by this 
fairyland ig indescribable, and descrip- 
tions fail to give an adequate idea of the 
scene, whose color suggests the brilliancy 
and translucency of enamel. 

The “Grotto Maravigliosa” is the mar- 
vel of marvels. In Mr. Travers’ “Book 
of Capri,” the latest and most complete 
book on this subject, we read of a most 
difficult and perilous climb into the up- 
per chambers of this grotto, after which 
he says: 

“The fateful and long expected moment 
of entering the grotto was now at hand; 
for a few seconds we hesitated to dis- 
turb with our twentieth century feet the 
dust of a thousand years, and to pene- 
trate into the ‘Arcana’ of the unknown, 
but soon Progress and Philistinism rout- 
ed hesitation and sentiment, and we 
passed on over that wonderful brittle, 
yellow and blue glittering carpet of road. 
I fear that my description of this Grotto 
of Marvels will be poor and inadequate, 
and indeed to do it justice would tax 
the pen of a Milton, or the word-mould- 
ing of the author of: “Childe Harold.” 
The mouth of the grotto is wide and 
slopes downwards towards the sea; its 
length is about 400 feet; 100 of which is 
level; for the remaining 300 feet. the floor 
of the grotto slopes gradually upwards. 
The greatest breadth is 50 feet, and the 
height 80 to 100 feet. Whichever way you 
turn your eyes strange and unexpected 
phantasies meet your half terrified gaze. 
Here a group of white, long-necked, 
sharp-billed herons, crowned with ver- 
dant halos of maidenhair fern, seem to 
hover beneath the blue ceiling. There 
a cluster of great brown mushrooms, as 
large as a man, seem to grow, while be- 
hind them appears a vista of white lace 
curtains of the finest texture. Here are 
stalactites, each twenty yards in length, 
of a dark blue color, just like the blue 
posts seen on the canals of Venice, to 
which the gondoliers lash their gondolas. 
Again we see others as silver-white as 
the pipes of a huge cathedral organ. An 
enormous black polypous seems to be 
crawling down the wall of rock, above 
this monster hang suspended from the 
roof bamboo canes, the color of water, 
and as slender as a pencil. In the midst 
of the grotto you will discover a circu- 
lar lake of intensest blue, in which plays 
a fountain; all around grow big bushes 
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of yellow cowslip and golden wallflower— 
all of stone to be sure! 

“For its wonders of color and form, and 
shapes and ghostly apparitions which in- 
habit its recesses, we determined to call 
the grotto ‘Wondergrotto, Maravigliosa, 
the Grotto of Marvels.’ ” 

Besides this huge grotto there are nu- 
merous others of more or less importance, 
each one of which has its special scheme 
of color and individuality. One of these, 
the Faraglioni Grotto, is especially at- 
tractive on account of its beautiful en- 
trance, its size, convenience for landing 
and its color. The walls are of a curious 
smooth alabastar-like stone of a semi- 
transparent quality. The formation of 
this grotto is strange and wierd and fan- 
cy can easily people it with gnomes and 
sea-nymphs. The water, which is beau- 
tifully transparent and of an intense in- 
describable blue abounds with myriads 
of lively jelly fish and curious aquatic 
life of all kinds, making it a perfect mine 
of study for the biologist as well as a 
feast of delight for the artist. 

One other “The Grotto of the Spir- 
its,”’ whose entrance is the most beauti- 
ful on the island, must be specially men- 
tioned on account of the strange sculp- 
turesque formation of rocks at its en- 
trance—suggesting weird figures—some 
shrouded, some nude—gently floating 
procession like—keeping times to the mu- 
sic of the waters—drawn by an irresisti- 
ble and invisible force from the bright 
sunshine and blue waters, into the depth 
and darkness of the interior of the grot- 
to. As we slowly approached in our boat, 
we felt as if compelled to join the pro- 
cession, the oars moving to the regular 
throbbing of the waves, which echoed 
back from the hollowness to which we 
were moving. Insensibly we were re- 
minded of the lines of Thomas Moore: 

“Death and Sorrow and Sleep 

Here where the slow waves creep 
This is the Chant I hear 

The Chant of the measureless deep.” 

Space does not permit me to do more 
than mention the “Star Grotto,” with 
its five entrances and outlets—the “‘Green 
Grotto,” and the ‘‘Red Grotto,” all beau- 
tiful in their way. 

Besides all these, which are on the wa- 
ter’s edge, and can only be reached by 
boat, there are large caves high on on 
the cliffs. These, however, are of more 
interest to the historian, archaeologist, 
and scientist than to the artist—and con- 
sequently do not come within the scope 
of this article, which only touches upon 
the aesthetic side. 

If this summary sketch has awakened 
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in the reader’s imagination a desire to 
see for himself the beauties here suggest- 
ed, its object will have been realized.— 
Edward Ertz. 
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PEACHES READY FOR MARKET. 


I know of no fruit more tempting to the buyer than fine peaches. 


They are tempting not only in color 


but in the recollections we have of those we have eaten even so far back as in our childhood. I remember 
the beauty and the flavor of the peaches which I ate as a child on the homestead nearly half a century ago. 





Prize Poetry on Fruit. 
Should you ask me whence these stories, 
Whence these legends and traditions, 
With the odor of the roses, 
With the brightness of the sunshine, 
With the rushing of the rivers, 
Leaping headlong from the mountains? 
I should answer, I should tell you, 
From the richest lands ’neath heaven, 
From the snow-capped hills of purple, 
From the broad and fertile valleys 
Where the peach and pear and apple 
Grow in magnitude and plenty. 
This they say—the happy dwellers, 
In that land of fruit and flowers, 
That the apple is the symbol 
Of their health and wealth and wisdom. 
All the brightness of the sunshine, 
All the sweetness of the flowers, 
All the glow of hidden gold fields, 
All the dew of blooming meadows, 
Are by cunning nature blended 
In this fruit of many a hue. 
If long life you would be having, 
Knowing naught of human ills, 
Daily eat at least one apple. 





Pennsylvania Orchards. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: In 
the July number of the Fruit Grower 
you gave an account of your trip through 
Pennsylvania over the P. R. R. to Pitts- 
burgh. Twenty miles east of Pittsburgh 
at Manor you passed within a mile of 
my old home. As the railroad from 
Johnstown to Pittsburgh passes along 
the streams on and over the ridges of 
Appalachian hills you would not notice 
the many rich and fertile well kept farms 
of old Westmoreland county. I fain 
would have had you with me while tak- 
ing an antomobile spin through one of 
our rich valleys, just in the midst of hay- 
ing and wheat harvest. Such wheat 
fields and meadows your eyes would rare- 
ly behold outside the western grain 
belts. 

In my spin in a circle of some eight to 
ten miles I passed three immense coal 
works, each with its long string of coke 
ovens. These coke ovens are the, shall 
I say, curse of our fruit growers? The 
leaves and fruit are always covered with 
grime from these many works scattered 
all over the country. 

But I want to tell about the old home- 
stead where I was born 74 years ago, and 
where my forefathers located in 1770, 
built homes and planted orchards. I 
have been for several years writing short 
sketches for our newspapers of ye olden 
times “‘The old log house,” the “old turn- 
pike,’ including therein the old orchards, 
the cider press, the old mill, etc. 

In my time, with a radius of two 
miles I could count 10 or 12 orchards, 
and no two trees bearing the same ap- 
ples, the majority of them being inferior 
varieties. As far back as I can remem- 
ber, say 1840, some of the trees were im- 
mense, one especially in our home or- 
chard was a very tall tree overtopping 
all others; about eight feet from the 
ground it forked and)these forks were as 
much as you could span with your arms. 
It bore apples as large, and shaped like, 
the Bellefiower, but not of the same fla- 
vor. It was a fall variety and bore wag- 
on loads of apples-for the cider mill. 

Sometime ago you asked in the Fruit 
Grower for information about old or- 
chards. With your experience how long 
would it take a tree to grow to the 
height and size of the one above de- 
scribed? I passed the old farm a few 
weeks ago and I could see but one of 
those old trees standing; it was low and 
squatty with a heavy butt (2 to 3 feet) 
the most worthless in the whole orchard; 
it bore some apples but the hogs wouldn’t 
eat them. The largest apples in the or- 
chard, and they were but few, were sour, 
oh so sour, and very bitter. A bushel 
would spoil a wagon load for cider; con- 
sequently the apples which grew on this 
tree ripened, fell to the ground and rot- 


ted, for the hogs would not eat them, 
and yet it has been a cumberer of the 
ground these many years—over a cen- 
tury. My father often grafted it, but it 
would not assimilate with anything of 
value. No good fruit ever grew on it. 
Truly the good die young and the wicked 
flourish. These old orchards were evi- 
dently seedlings and were planted soon 
after the Revolutionary war. 

My father planted the first orchard of 
grafted fruit trees about 1820, namely 
Rambo, Greening, Belleflower, Fallawa- 
ter, Pewaukee and Romanite. They 
came into bearing in 1830 and 1840. The 
trees were loaded with the finest of ap- 
ples. 

I mention a dwarf apple which grew 
for many years in our kitchen garden; 
it never grew taller than a currant bush, 
which it greatly resembled. It bore ap- 
ples every year about the size of a Ro- 
manite, and when ripe were almost taste- 
less. Are there any such still in exist- 
ence? 

In passing through the country you 
did not see all that was to be seen and 
must not infer that we have few or- 
chards and shade trees. The grime and 
smoke from the coke ovens and furnaces 
is killing our orchards. 

I noticed an article in your last issue, 
“The Old Cider Mill.”” There were sev- 
eral such mills scattered here and there, 
but our mill was different in that it was 
larger, and had an immense beam which 
was raised and lowered by means of 
pins and leverages. I often wonder 
whether Johnny Appleseed didn’t gather 
seed from this old mill, it being on the 
great highway to Ohio.—Irwin Walthour, 
Pa. 














BRADSHAW PLUM. 
This is one of the best of the reddish European 


Plums, It is of very large size and of superior 
— For many years there has been an animated 

iscussion as to whether the Niagara Plum and the 
Bradshaw are identical. These two varieties closel 
resemble one another, but this is possible though 
they may not be identically the same. 


A Nation’s Apple Trees. 

In an accounting just published and 
said to cover the last day of last June 
the number of apple trees in the United 
States is placed at 201,794,642. Missouri 
leads the list of states and territories 
with 20,040,399 trees, while New York is 
second with 15,054,832. 

It happens that these, except in the 
case of New York, are the figures given 
in the census report for 1900. In the ten 
years beginning with 1890 the increase in 
the number of apple trees in the country 
was over 80,000,000. Eight years of an- 
other decade have now passed. That the 
count remains unchanged since that tre- 
mendous gain of 1890-99 must be regard- 
ed as somewhat amazing—if it is a fact. 

However, a mere reckoning of trees is 
misleading as a means of comparing 
states’ shares in the apple-raising indus- 
try. New York’s orchards produced over 
24,000,000 bushels in 1899, Pennsylvania 
was a close second and Ohio was third 
with more than 20,000,000 bushels. Mis- 
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souri’s nearly 6,500,000 bushels placed her 
ninth on the list. The average yield in 
New York, according to a State Fruit 
Growers’ association report of 1902, is 
about three and one-half bushels per tree, 
which ought for 15,000,000 trees, to bring. 
up a total of over 52,000,000 bushels. 

There is quality also to be considered. 
Missouri offers the tasteless Ben Davis 
apple, which finds ready and heavy sale 
even on the Atlantic seaboard because of 
its coloring. Western New York pro- 
duces the Northern Spy in its highest 
quality, and the Northern Spy is un- 
doubtedly the best all-round apple ever 
wet by the rain and warmed by the sun. 

It is pleasant to reflect that on a per 
capita basis of division, when extreme 
socialism comes into its own, each of us 
in America may have to himself a least 
two trees from which only the uncivilized 
will steal the apples. 





Large Profits From Fruit. 

IT recall an instance of a young man 
buying, six years ago, a hundred-acre 
farm for $7,500, with thirty acres of fruit, 
says ‘American Cultivator.” It was 
paid for in four years, and this year he 
received $7,000 for the fruit on the trees 
from his twenty-one-acre apple orchard; 
while another orchard of equal age and 
size within one-half mile gave as many 
hundred dollars. The scale and cod- 
ling moth took the one, and sulphur and 
lime and bordeaux took the scale and 
codling moth in the other. In another 
instance a young man, a year ago bought 
a fruit farm of 140 acres for $25,000, hav- 
ing $5,000 capital, and his sales this year 
realized over $15,000 from, his farm. I 
could cite you, too, instance after in- 
stance where neglected fruit farms were 
brought and paid. for in a short time by 
up-to-date young men, 

The fruit growers’ life seems to me 
very much to be preferred to that of a 
clerkship even in a government office, 
or an ordinary profession. Where is 
there a more delightful spot for a home 
than in your Niagara peninsula or west- 
ern New York? Instead of having to 
send our products thousands of miles 
to market paying often $300 or $400 per 
car, We are within twenty-four hours’ 
ride of forty million hungry people. 

I have no regrets that I selected fruit- 
growing as a calling. After all its vi- 
cissitudes, when four or five years ago 
it seemed as if the scale would ruin all 
our orchards, it seems like gétting back 
what I thought was lost. Although the 
present season was unfavorable for many 
varieties of fruit, we were gratified to re- 
ceive from the sales from our home farm 
upwards of $20,000, and from all our or- 
chards upwards of $26,000. After de- 
ducting the amount paid for help, spray- 
ing materials angd machinery, we have 
a nice bank account to winter on. 





A large New York apple grower advises 
low headed trees as being less affected by 
disease of the trunk than are those not 
protected by the branches. They are 
less affected by winds, the fruit can be 
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more cheaply gathered, and most im- 
portant of all, at maturity can be thor- 
oughly sprayed. It is practical to cul- 
tivate such trees as closely and as deep- 
ly as need be. He recommended cul- 
tivating the young growing orchard, 
growing hoed crops between the rows 
and occasionally seeding down with 
clover. He fertilizes heavily with stable 
manure and does not believe in most 
cases, commercial manuring will pay a 
large profit, when applied to apple trees. 





An Ohio Girl Fruit Grower. 

Mr. C. A. Green: I am the “farmer girl’ 
who in 1905 bought the 2,200 currant 
bushes, also a few each of blackberries, 
raspberries, gooseberries, asparagus, 30 
pears, and 110 Montmonrency cherries, 

This is the first year we realized any 
income from the currants. They aver- 
aged about a quart a bush. We picked 
the 2,200 quarts in about 5 1-2 days, sell- 
ing them at 10 per cent. commission at 
Cincinnati, 60 miles south. We also have 
about a dozen old cherry trees. Alto- 


gether we sold over $200 of fruit with a | 


net profit of about $175. I like the work. 
I like to manage and pick fruit. And as 
we have only about 30 acres and are lo- 
cated so advantageously as to express 
and market, I feel with this small ex- 
perience I would like to enlarge and ex- 
pand, but the question is what? What 
shall I plant? I have to depend on hired 
help, but keep a man by the year. We 
also raise about 10 acres of tobacco, and 
so I am anxious to choose fruits that re- 
quire the least work for the returns. But 
we are not afraid of work, and are will- 


‘ing to ‘pay the cost,” provided we real- 


ize returns. 

First, I want to ask you about cur- 
rants. It is such an expense to plow and 
hoe the acre continually, and then do it 
again and then again.: On page 131 of 
Green’s Six Books, some writer says he 
has a patch which he has had for 190 
years, and‘has had it mulched with 
straw. We have straw and could easily 
do that. Would it not be best under the 
circumstances. Page 135, near bottom, 
says C. A. Green will test mulch. Please 
give me your advice, as it will mean 
much to me, who has no experience (ex- 
cept digging). 

Second: What do you think of paeon- 
ies for profit? Nothing bothers them, 
nothing but weeds. I have an acquaint- 
ance near Indianapolis, Ind., who has an 
acre and she makes quite a neat little 
sum each year. 

Third: What do you think of aspara- 
gus for market? We would have to send 
it to Cincinnati by express. Would it 
pay? 

Fourth: We would enlarge and plant 
more gooseberries, strawberries, raspber- 
ries and blackberries, as we could have 
sold many more here in home market 
this year. Do raspberries ship well? The 
red Cuthbert are especially fine. But 
we could pick them early and start them 
on 7.30 a. m. train, ariving at Cincinnati 
9.15. As strawberries, blackberries would 
be for home market. Would you advise 
planting gooseberries and raspberries to 
ship? - 

As I plan the fruit we would have 
something for all summer, beginning with 
asparagus and ending with blackberries. 

As we have ground we could plant a 
few peaches, pears, plums, and have a 
real fruit farm, 

As you have made such success from 
a small beginning, will you please ad- 
vise one who is very anxious to do the 
right thing and who “wills to succeed.”— 
—E. M. B., Preble Co., Ohio. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: I do not favor 
plowing among currant bushes as cur- 
rants send out their roots near the sur- 
face of the soil, and in plowing many 
roots would be cut off, which would in- 
jure the productiveness of the planta- 
tion, I begin cultivation of currants as 
early in the spriAg as the soil will per- 
mit, that is as soon as it is dry enough 
to work and keep a one-horse cultivator 
going once a week; but it is possible to 
cultivate too deeply. Simply keep a few 
inches of soil on the surface loose as a 
mulch, We do not hoe our currants 
more than twice a year. It is possible 
to grow the finest currants without any 
hard hoeing if the cultivator is run be- 
tween the rows once a week, until July 
1st. My currant plantation can be cul- 
tivated only one way, but where land is 
cheap I advise setting currant plants far 
enough apart so they can be cultivated 
both ways, the same as corn, then 
searcely any hand hoeing would be nec- 
essary. 

As regards the growing of peonies, with 
the idea of selling the roots, I will say 
that they can be made very profitable 
if you start with the best fragrant 
double varieties, and keep them unmixed, 
but I would advise you to start moder- 
ately, and increase your plantation from 
your own peony roots. The truth is, 
everything that grows in the soil can be 
made profitable if the grower has suffi- 
cient skill and business ability. I 





would not advise your attempting too 





BURBANK JAPAN PLUMS. 
Prof. H. Van Deman has said that the Burbank 


is the best of the Japan plums. It is a vigorous 
fad and an abundant bearer. It begins to bear 

ruit soon after planting. The branches should be 
headed back as they have a tendency to grow too 
vigorously and wide spreading, The fruit of the Bur- 
bank is a bright red, pacts ne “Yh handsome in shape 
and color, remarkable characteristic of Burbank 
is that a portion of the fruit can be picked before full 
maturity and allowed to ripen in baskets, giving the 
remainder of the fruit left upon the tree an opportu- 
nity to develop into much larger specimens. Fruit of 
the Bartlett and Seckel pears can likewise be picked 
before full maturity to ripen in baskets for market. 





earth should be fine and well pulverized 
and compactly placed about the roots, 
instead of putting coarse and cloddy 
earth around them. The trees cannot 
succeed well if standing among crevices 
and loosened soil; but if the work is well 
done, autumn planting has some advan- 
tages. There need be no check in the 
growth of the trees, and they will often 
have an earlier start than when dug and 
set out after the buds have swollen. 
There is, however, a particular caution 
necessary at this time of year, or on the 
approach of summer. The earth which is 
placed compactly about the trees be- 
comes hard and settled during the mild 
weather in spring, and as it becomes 
dry it is hardened and crusted. This 
condition. of the soil is unfavorable to 
fine growth; in addition to which, weeds 
and grass springing up increase the diffi- 
culty. One of the most important opera- 
tions, therefore, for the owner of newly- 
set trees, is to keep the ground clean 
and well pulverized through the whole 
of spring and early summer. If this is 
attended to, we should not hear the ob- 
jection so often made that trees should 
not be set in autumn, and the benefit of 
both fall and spring will be distinctly 
understood -when this case is fully at- 
tended to. 





Mountain Orchard Lands. 

In the mountain regions of North Car- 
olina are many localities peculiarly 
adapted to commercial apple _ culture, 
says “Rural Life.” 

Apples have been grown on the slopes 
of the Blue Ridge and Great Smokies 
since early pioneer days. The old or- 
chards are not well taken care of but 
they have yielded year after year fair 
crops of apples of such varieties as the 
tough-skinned, woody Limbertwigs and 
others of very good quality. A familiar 


scene in the Piedmont highlands in late 
fall and winter is the canvas-covered 
mountain wagon with its load of apples, 
winding in and out of the valleys and 
ever the ridges on its way to the lower 
country towns. The writer has seen long 
trains of these wagons passing down the 
mountain roads on the way to market. 

Some years ago intelligent, practical 
farmers recognized the possibilities in 
apple culture under scientific methods, 
and now there are many orchards in full 
bearing and the growers are realizing 
good returns from them. Some of the 
very finest apple varieties are grown suc- 
cessfully in these mountain orchards. 
Apples from western North Carolina have 
been exhibited at the leading horticul- 
tural exhibitions and pronounced  su- 
perior in flavor, color and every other 
quality required in appde_ perfection. 
There is no reason why the southern Ap- 
palachian mountain regions should not 
rival the Ozarks as an apple producing 
district. 





California Dates From the Sahara. 


About three years ago date palms pro- 
cured from Sahara desert were planted 
at the United States farm at Mecca on 
the Colorado desert. Already the palms 
have produced branches bearing 20 
pounds or more of the valuable fruit. 
Last year it was feared that the Salton 
sea would overwhelm the date farm at 
Mecca, and preparations were made to 
remove the palms to the vicinity of In- 
dio, where the government bought ten 
acres of desert land. This, however, 
proved unnecessary, the flood waters not 
reaching the Mecca farm. New suck- 
ers from the palms at Mecca will be 
planted at Indio, and, as soon as the 
trees come into full bearing, a packing- 
house will be established and the dates 
will be marketed. 








many things. Possibly, you had better 
confine yourself entirely to the large 
and small fruits. I would advise you to 
grow peaches, pears, plums and apples, 
red raspberries, black raspberries and 
blackberries, also a few grapes. Do not 
plant any of these items largely on the 
start, but experiment with them as you 
go along, thus deciding whether or not 
they are possible with your soil and lo- 
cality. Red raspberries do not ship so 
well as black raspberries or blackberries, 
I advise you to try and work up a home 
market. You will be surprised to learn 
how many small fruits you can sell from 
a wagon within four to ten miles of your 
home. 





Autumn-Set Trees. 

It is a common practice to set young 
trees in autumn, and it has some ad- 
vantages. The earth becomes settled 
about the roots, and the growth often 
commences early in spring. But special 
care is requisite to prevent mistakes. 
When the trees are transplanted the 
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Harvester Oil 


superior lubricant for heavy farm ma- 
and for use on Harvesting Machines, 
Mowers, etc. 


It is unequalled especially if 
bearings are loose or worn. It 


“acts equally wellon light machines, 
saving constant attention to parts and reduces 


renewals to a minimum. 


RUDD 


HARVESTER 


OIL has no acids to cause injury and is but slightl 


affected by extremes of temperature. 


A team will wor 


longer and easier when it is used, because of the lessened 
friction. It will not run off the bearings and never gums 
or turns rancid. Dealers in farm supplies have it in 
one and five gallon cans, half-barrels and barrels. 
All dealers in farm supplies sell it. 
— OIL COMPANY 
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Let Me Quote You Prices and Show You 


HOW MUCH YOU SAVE 


I Promise 





by getting 
You 





“A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 


“9 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED eee 


to save you more money on a stove or range, and to give you a better 
stove or range for the money th 

In the past six years we have sold thousands of Kalamazoo stoves and ranges to readers of this journal— 
saving them all dealers’, jobbers’ and middlemen’s profits. 
stoves and as high as $25.00 or $30.00 on our largest stoves and ranges. 
you unless you let us first quote you prices. I want to send you our catalogue and let you compare our 
prices and Kalamazoo quality with the prices and quality of the best stoves and ranges you can find in retail 


an you can get anywhere else in the world. 


We will save you $5.00 or $10.00 on our smaller 


But we cannot save this money for 


Wm. Thompson, stoves. That will tell the story. You can see for yourself. You are invited to visit us. 


Vice President 
and Gen. Mgr. 














All Kalamazoo 
cook stoves and 
Tanges are equipped 
with patented oven 
thermometer which 
makes baking and 





I want to prove to you 
—that we do save you from 20 to 40 per cent; 
—that we do give you a stove or range of the highest quality; 
—that you can buy more easily, more conveniently and more safely from us than from a retail store. 
Won't you give me a chance to show you? It means more to you than to us, because you save much more 
than we make on a single purchase. 
You run no risk because you buy on a 


360 Days Approval Test 


We pay the freight, and I promise to refund your money if you do not find your pur- 
chase in every way exactly as represented. 

=3 Now, let me quote you prices. You can't afford to buy a stove or range ‘‘in the dark.’ 
quarters and let me show you the difference between the manufacturers’ price and retail prices. 
Use the coupon, or 





Send 






These are times when you want to make every cent count. You wouldn’t think 
You are Interested of buying a piece of Tand ora bunch of steers without first learning the current 
market price. Then why buy a stove or range without first getting the factory price. I promise that I will save you any- 
where from 85 to 640—depending on the size of the stove or range you buy. 


Mirs.,Kalamazoo,Mich. 


Let me prove it to you. Many of our custom- 


Come to head- 
Write to me, 


Postal for Catalogue No,/316 


describing our full line co! more thaa 300 styles 


and sizes. You will beglad to have our prices 
even if you do not buy of us. 
WM. THOMPSON ; 
Vice-President and 


Gen’l Manager 


KALAMAZOO STOV 


COMPANY 


Please send me Cat- 
alogue No. 316. and 
quote me _ factory a 
prices, freight prepaid. 


ers write that we have saved them enough to buy a season’s fuel. One customer went to town to hy a 5 de and pay 
rT 


his taxes. He found that the retail price of a range was so much that he would have nothing left. A 
told him about the Kalamazoo plan, he sent to me for our catalogue; he bought a Kalamazoo range and had more 
We willsave you just as much—and remember that x 
stoves and ranges ever made. There is no better. You are dealing with an established firm with more individ- 
ual customers than any other stove company in the world. 
20, 0 or 40 percent. Surely you do want our prices. Wri 


than enough left to pay his taxes. 


iend, 


ou get one of the best 


on buy on approval. You run no risk. You save 


owever, 
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It takes five to six men to make one 
pair of shoes, the profit of which is only 
six cents each to the manufacturer. In old- 
en times one man made a shoe.or a boot 
and his profit was not less than $1.00 for 
each pair. It takes seven men to make a 
pin. So you see that this is an age of 
economical manufacturing through ma- 
chinery and through systematic opera- 
tion. 





Large Peach Orchard.—The Morrill 
Orchard Company own 9,000 acres of land 
in Texas. They have a capital of $150,000 
which will. be spent in caring for this 
vast peach orchard. The Cotton Belt 
R. R. Co. have erected a station on the 
company’s land. A big packing house 
has been erected in the vicinity. A good 
hotel, store, warehouse, blacksmith shop, 
cold storage house and many dwellings 
have been erected on .land which was 
previously a wilderness. A railroad 
track will be laid through this big peach 
orchard. This is one of the largest en- 
terprises in the way of fruit growing of 
modern times. 





Quack Grass.—This pest of the soil is 
sometimes known as Johnson grass and 
by other names. It is useless to attempt 
to eradicate it after the land has been 
planted to a crop. The time for attack- 
ing it is when there is no crop growing 
upon the soil. Plow the land late in the 
fall just before winter commences. Plow 
just deep enough to get under the roots, 
leaving as much of them as possible ex- 
posed to the frost of winter. These ex- 
posed roots will be destroyed. In the 
spring harrow or rake over the roots re- 
peatedly, doing the work over and over 
again until almost every root is removed, 
then plant the soil to potatoes or corn 
and give thorough cultivation. I have 
seen large fields of quack grass entirely 
freed of the pest by this method. If you 
plow too deep you will not be so success- 
ful. 





Farming Combines.—As a _ farmer, 
years ago, I learned how helpless farm- 
ers are in fixing prices at pubic mar- 
kets. I once drove into Rochester one 
cold morning in early winter, leaving 
my home at five o’clock in the morning, 
and driving over horrible roads of froz- 
en ruts. On arriving at the city I was 
offered a certain low price for my load 
of dressed pork. Not being satisfied I 
visited different purchasers, but found 
that all were offering the same price. I 
saw at once that there was a combine 
among the buyers to pay a certain low 
price and no more. I consulted several 
of my neighbor farmers and we all con- 
cluded that we could do no more than to 
accept what was offered. 

The same tactics are often used by city 
men in buying wheat, apples, strawber- 
ries, poultry and many other farm pro- 
ducts. 

But how are farmers to combine? that 
is the question. If any of the readers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower can give points 
on this subject, we would be glad to hear 
from you. 





Picking off Stone.—Many farmers and 
fruit growers are distressed by the stones 
which are scattered over their broad 
acres. These stones disturb the plow, 
cultivator and harrow and are particu- 
larly in the way in meadows. Much 
time has been spent in carting off stones 
which have been piled around shade 
trees, or made into that greatest of all 
failures, stone fences and stone walls, 
or these stones have been crushed and 
made into improved highways or into 
foundations or walls of buildings. Stones 
are an advantage to the soil. Stones and 
rocks are continually but slowly being 
dissolved by rains and frosts, thus every 
stone that lies upon your field is con- 
tinually feeding the soil with plant food. 
No matter if the stones are very small, 
such as we have in gravel, they are nev- 
ertheless constantly growing smaller and 
giving off small particles of fertility. All 
stones do not possess the same elements 
of fertility. Rocks are to-day being 
ground and thus applied to fields as a 
fertilizer. Stones act also as a mulch 
upon the soil, retaining the moisture and 
at the same time attracting and holding 
the heat of the sun. 





The Spider’s Web.—If{ you are inter- 
ested in nature, spend a few moments 


studying the spider’s web. Notice that 
it is laid out and planned with as much 
accuracy as an architect plans his build- 
ing, or the bridge builder makes plans 
for his bridge. Notice the accuracy with 
which the strands are spun and the 
equal distance apart, no matter how 
many strands there may be.~ The spider 
is an ingenious and busy creature. You 


may be sure he is_ busy, for 
if you plow a field to-day, to- 
morrow if you stand with the 


field between you and the sun you may 
see thousands of spider webs that have 
been spun over the furrows. I have seen 
meadows and pasture lots completely 
covered with spider webs, but no one 
would be conscious of this fact unless the 
field was between them and the sun, 
and the sun somewhat low. Spiders are 
so busy they disturb the good housewife, 
who is compelled continually to brush 
down the webs that are being spun in 
the corners of the ceiling of the various 
rooms and porches. The web is to the 
spider a bridge, a home and a net in 
which to ensnare the wily fly and other 
smaller insects. 





Exchange Homes.—Since vacations are 
helpful, owing to the change of scenes 
and surroundings, it has been suggest- 
ed that an economical method of taking 
a vacation would be to exchange homes 
for a week or two. 

If you have a friend in the city possi- 
bly that friend would enjoy living in 
your farm house and giving you permis- 
sion to occupy her city home for a few 
weeks. This may seem absurd to many 
practical farmers and fruit growers who 
will say they cannot leave their harvest 
fields or other farm work to live in the 
city even for a week, but there are others 
living in the country who are not so 
closely confined or tied to their farms 
who can enjoy such an exchange as this 
if you have friends with. whom it is de- 
sirable. 

My daughter and her family are spend- 
ing the summer at Green’s fruit farm. 
We keep one dwelling unoccupied and 
furnished so that any member of the 
family may go there to live for a few 
weeks or months without any moving of 
furniture or other articles for the kitch- 
en or house. 

Knowing that she is to spend the sum- 
mer at this country home my daughter 
goes out there early in the spring and 
attends to the planting of her garden, 
thus later she has a supply of vegetables 
and plenty of fruits from the fruit farm. 
As my daughter spent fifteen years of 
her early life on this farm it is to her 
one of the dearest spots on earth; she 
knows the neighbors and is attached to 
them, thus socially it is a pleasant spot. 

How nice it would be if every farmer’s 
family could make an exchange where- 
by they could live for a few weeks in the 
city and their city friends enjoy life on 
the farm for a week or two. 





The Point from Which We View 
Things.—My attention has been called to 
the point of view by a recent visit to tne 
great Chautauqua Assembly. If I visit 
the fruit grower his point of view is 
from the orchard and vineyard or berry 
field. If I stay with him a few days or 
weeks I am almost led to believe that 
fruit growing is one of the most import- 
ant enterprises of the world. If I visit 
the farmer, I will find his talk is abot 
herds, crops and the weather until I 
conclude that agriculture is the greatest 
thing on earth. If I visit the banker to 
inquire about investments, he impresses 
me with the fact that finance is the 
great thing. If I visit the doctor, from 
his point of view he will teach me that 
medicine and surgery are the great 
things of earth. If I attend the lecture 
of a reformer, he will make it plain that 
the temperance agitation is the only 
thing worth fighting for. If I attend a 
prayer meeting I am persuaded that all 
of these enterprises of which I have 
spoken and these professions are but of 
trifling importance compared with the 
welfare of the soul, and so on it goes. 
The point of view is everything. The 
fruit grower, farmer, doctor, lawyer, 
banker and inventor on his way to Chau- 
tauqua is fully impressed with the im- 
portance of his undertaking, but after 
listening to the various lectures he be- 
comes so far impressed with the point of 


view of the lecturer that he really makes 
up his mind that his own little life af- 
fairs are of but trifling importance. 





All Men are Brothers.—The teaching of 
Christianity is that God is the Father 
and all mankind brothers, and yet when 
I drive through the country and bow to 
and salute strangers I pass upon the 
road the salute is not returned, and I 
am stared at as though I had escaped 
from the lunatic asylum. This condition 
of things should not prevail. There is 
usually no discourtesy in speaking to 
people to whom we have not been in- 
troduced. True there are occasions 
where any cultured person would feel re- 
strained from speaking without an in- 
troduction, but there are many more 
instances where it would be absolutely 
rude to wait for an introduction before 
speaking. In going up and down a busy 
street no sane person would think 
of saluting entire strangers, but when 
traveling through the open rural coun- 
try the conditions are changed. For in- 
stance, suppose we are traveling in the 
wilds of Africa or of the North Pole re- 
gion, where we have not seen a white 
man for many years, would we wait 
there for an introduction before speak- 
ing to a stranger? I once visited the 
home of Gladstone, the noted English 
premier. Soon after leaving his beauti- 
ful grounds we saw him coming in the 
distance with his wife in a carriage. 
There were twenty of us in our party, 
and we at once decided that each person 
should raise his hat as Gladstone passed. 
Imagine our surprise, when after raising 
our hats and saluting Gladstone with the 
greatest respect, we found that he paid 
no attention to us and did not respond to 
our salute. If we had been flies sitting 
upon fence posts by the wayside we 
would have received as much attention 
as he gave us. This incident convinced 
us that Gladstone was a snob. 





STARTING A SAVINGS BANK. 

A subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower 
asks for particulars in regard to organ- 
izing a savings bank in New York state. 

Reply.—When I was a young man I 
organized the East Side Savings bank of 
Rochester, N. Y., which is now one of the 
large and prosperous banks of this state. 
I assume that the laws now are the same 
as at that time in regard to savings 
banks. No capital is required to, start 
a savings bank in New York state. To 
start such a bank requires a special act 
of the state legislature. A bill must be 
prepared stating the circumstances, giv- 
ing the population of the town and the 
names of the trustees, of which there 
must be 13. A lawyer should be em- 
ployed to prepare this bill to present to 
the legislature. If the state senate and 
assembly approve of this new bank and 
the Governor of the state does not ob- 
ject the bill is passed and the bank can 
be organized and can begin business at 
once. A savings bank requires no cap- 
ital since its business is simply to re- 
ceive deposits and to invest those de- 
posits in first mortgages and real estate 
in the state and in certain bonds and 
other securities specified by the state 
laws. If you will write to the State 
Comptroller, Albany, N. Y., he will send 
you full information. Unless your vil- 
lage is of considerable size, it is doubt- 
ful whether your request for a savings 
bank will be granted. 





DREAMING OF THE FARM 

I often visit in my dreams the old 
farm on which I was born, in the town 
of Rush 12 miles south of Rochester. 
This is a beautiful farm on the bank of 
Honeoye creek, where I have spent many 
of the happiest years of my life. I have 
recollections of this spot, of the barn and 
the friends with whom I associated 
which can never be effaced from my 
mind—throughout all the past years I 
have dreamed of this wonderful old 
farm. In my dreams I have been a boy 
again at the old country school house, 
have gathered wild berries along the 
road side, have gathered nuts in the 
woodland and pastures, have hunted fhe 
pigeon, woodcock, squirrel and coon, have 
fished in the streams for pickerel, bass, 
suckers and mullets. 

Many times in my dreams I have been 
planting a big field on this homestead 
farm to orchards. There was one twen- 
ty-acre lot which in my dreams I divided 
into parcels, one part being devoted to 
vineyard, another to berries, another to 
standard pears: Others to dwarf pears, 
plums, peaches and apples. In my 
dreams I have taken the greatest pleas- 
ure in seeing these trees thrive and come 
into fruiting so rapidly. Is it not strange 
that in a few moments, when asleep, we 
may see a field planted, see it biossom 
and come into fw bearing? 

Last night I dreamed of the old farm 
again and thought I was roving over 
the fields as I used to do when a boy and 
that I remarked to my overseer that the 
oats, barley, wheat, corn and melons 
looked remarkably promising. Indeed the 


crops were unusually thrifty and it 
seemed that it must be a profitable year 
on the old farm. 

In my dreams, the wood lands which 
have long ago been removed and. cut 
away were replaced as of old and in 
them I see the wild pigeon and squirrels, 
and again I am tapping the trees and 
boiling the sap in a big iron kettle. 

I am sorry for those people who are 
deprived of the luxury of dreaming of 
the old homestead farm. No one can 
dream of such a farm unless they have 
lived there during their childhood. City 
boys and girls who have known nothing 
of rural life during their earlier years 
have been deprived of a great blessing. 





THE GREAT SERVICE OF BANKS 
AND BANKERS. 


While it is generally assumed that 
banks were known by the-ancients, I 
find no trace in history of banks dating 
further back than those of Greece, in her 
palmy days. The Bank of England was 
established in 1694, which seems to be 
the earliest English bank. The first 
bank in Scotland was established in 1690, 
which seems to be the first Scotch bank. 
The first bank of the United States 
was established in 1780. 

It seems probable, therefore, that 
banks and banking are modern institu- 
tions, practically unknown to the an- 
cients. Here is one reason why the an- 
cients progressed so slowly in their finan- 
cial affairs. Banks make it possible for 
money to accomplish a double work. Be- 
fore banks were established money was 
hidden in strange places, or buried in 
gardens, where it brought no revenue as 
interest, making it impossible for money 
to do active service. When banks were 
established the money of the people was 
deposited in these and the banks loaned 
this money again. During the recent 
panic we saw what occurred when money 
was locked up by individuals on a small 
scale. We could imagine what happened 
when the people locked up all their 
money as in the days when banking and 
banks were unknown. 

In the days of Abraham wealth was 
reckoned by the number of sheep, cattle 
or camels which a man owned. Later on 
rich men were in the habit of selling all 
that they had and investing their money 
in pearls or other valuable gems. Thus 
it will be seen that the ancients were 
not expecting revenue in the form of 
interest, which is such an important af- 
fair at the present day. 

There are many people who do not ap- 
preciate the marvelous. service ren- 
dered by banks. Not only do the banks 
furnish safe vaults built at enormous 
expense for the storage of our money, 
but the banks are willing to pay us for 
the privilege of receiving our deposits. 
Then after the banks have relieved us 
of our anxiety by safely storing our sur- 
plus money, these banks proceed to lend 
a large part of their deposits, which we 
have confided to their care, thus doing 
another portion of the public, the bor- 
rowers, a great service, enabling hun- 
dreds of thousands of business: men to 
enlarge their operations, whereas with- 
out these loans they would be seriously 
crippled. 





A HORSE’S TOE NAILS. 

Few persons realize that a horse’s hoof 
is really the same thing as the toe nails 
of human beings or of animals having 
toes. The horn of a hoof grows just as 
a toe nail does. 

The hoof grows more rapidly in unshod 
horses than in those wearing shoes. And 
it grows faster in horses which are well 
groomed and well fed. But on an aver- 
age the horn grows about a third of an 
inch a month. 

Hind hoofs grow faster than fore hoofs. 
The toe of the hoof being the longest 
part, it takes longer for the horn to 
grow down there than in the heel. For 
instance the toe will grow entirely down 
in from 11 to 13 months, while the heel 
will grow down in from three to five 
months. 

As the new horn grows out any cracks 
or defects in the old gradually work 
down to where they can be cut off, just 
as with human finger nails you can 
watch the progress of a bruise from the 
root to the tip. 


“The constant drops of water wear away 
the hardest stone, 

The constant gnaw of Towser masticates 
the hardest bone; 

The constant, charming lover carries off 
the blushing maid, 

And the constant advertiser is the man 
that gets the trade.” 
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Words fitly spoken are like apples of 


gold in baskets of silver.—Proverbs. 








My Ships. 


If all the ships I have at sea 
Should come a-sailing home to me 
——. down with gems and silk and 


go 
Ah, well the harbor could not hold 
So many sails as there would be 
If all my ships came in from sea. 


If half my ships came home from sea, 
And brought their precious freight to me, 
Ah, well! I would have wealth as great 
As any king who sits in state, 

So ricn the treasures that would be 

In half my ships now out at sea. 


If just one ship I have at sea 

Should come a-sailing home to me, 

Ah, well! the storm clouds then might 
frown, 

For, if the others all went down, 

Still, rich and proud and glad I’d be 

If that one ship came home to me. 


If that one ship went down at sea, 

And all the others came to me, 

Weighed down with gems and wealth un- 
told, 

With glory, honor, riches, gold, 

The poorest soul on earth I’d be 

If that one ship came not to me. 


Oh, skies be calm! Oh, winds, blow free, 

Blow all my ships safe home to me! 

But if thou sendest some a-wrack, 

To never more comé sailing back, 

Send any, all that skim the sea, 

But bring my love ship home to me! 
~—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 





Two Kinds of Bad Housekeepers. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


One bad housekeeper is the woman 
who keeps her house so spick and span 
as to torment the lives of all who dwell 
therein. The other is the woman who 
never sees spiders’ webs, soiled windows, 
disordered closets and disarrangements. 
One of these bad housekeepers is about 
as bad as the other, but between the two, 
if I were compelled to choose. I would 
select the careless housekeeper, who 
never sees things when disordered. I 
certainly could not endure the overnice 
housekeeper who is continually calling 
out to every person who enters the door, 
“have you wiped your feet? Shut the 
door, you are letting in the flies.”” To 
be over-nice or to be very slack in house 
keeping, is certainly a great defect. The 
over-nice woman does not live out half 
her days, and does not enjoy living in 
her house, nor does she allow other peo- 
ple to enjoy living there. If her hus- 
band or children happen to be weary 
and drop upon the bed to rest, they will 
be immediately driven from the bed; even 
if the use of a broomstick is necessary. 
If a drop of gravy or fruit juice falls 
upon her table spread, she immediately 
cries out as though the house had caught 
on fire. 

How then shall we secure moderation 
and temperance. How often we hear 
temperance lecturers and temperance 
sermons which are not temperate in any 
sense since temperate language is seldom 
used and temperance reforms are never 
advocated but instead teetotalism or to- 
tal abstinence. Now I would not advise 
a careless housekeeper to totally abstain 
from cleaning up her house, nor from 
keeping it in condition. I simply recom- 
mend her to be temperate in this matter. 
Neither would I advise the careful house- 


‘keeper to totally abstain from relaxation 


in household work and management. I 
would simply urge both to be temperate, 
and moderate, having a system, that is, 
devoting a certain portion of each week 
to putting the house in order. I am 
satisfied that much poor housekeeping 
is the result of having no particular time 
to do certain things. Decide at once 
that every Saturday or every Monday 
or every Wednesday of every week you 
will .go about the house _ look- 
ing into every closet, every room, and 
even into the attic, with the idea of put- 
ting the house in order. 


oO 
0 


“If you didn’t take so much interest 
in horses you would be better off,” 
snapped Mrs. Growler. “You have had 
horses on your brain all your life.” 

“TI guess that is how I happened to 
marry a nag,” retorted Mr. Growler, 
his face ambuscaded behind the sport- 
ing paper. 





0. 





To clean your-gilt picture frames, rub 
lightly with hot spirits of wine or oil of 
turpentine and apply with small sponge. 
Use the liquid sparingly. 


-cent in color and form; 


Useful Rhubarb. 

This product of the garden has many 
uses not only for the table, but for me- 
dicinal purposes. The part used the 
most is the foot stalk of the leaves. The 
roots take up many acids and are as- 
tringent, hence the value of the dried 
roots as a medicine. 

There is some sodium in the rhubarb 
also, and a little potash. The combina- 
tions of these alkalies with the acids 
produce useful salts which have vital- 
izing power in the blood. The dearth of 
sugar in the cellular tissue of the stalk 
is responsible for the strong effect. Yet 
sugar is present to the extent of 2 per 
cent. 

Rhubarb is a powerful zest giver. 
When merely placed in the mouth and 
left unmasticated there is a rush of the 
saliva from the glands to deal with the 
quantity of acid in the mouth. This is 
excellent in cases. where the digestive 
fluids needs stimulation. Any food tak- 
en will be absorbed through the pouring 
out digestive fluids. 

Though a vegetable rhubarb is used 
in every respect as a fruit. Eaten stewed, 
so that the acids are tart in it, the 
stalks act as a foe to gout and to rheu- 
matism, for it neutralizes the uric acid 
that causes these things. It is also a 
specific for the complexion. Its acids 
fight valiantly with the noxious humors 
and gases in the body that otherwise 
would find outlet in the shape of rough 
and pimpled skin. 


Here are a few recipes for rhubarb 
dishes: 
To Prepare Rhubarb for Children.— 


Wash, dry and cut the rhubarb stalks 
into pieces about two inches long. Put 
them into a stone jar with a little water, 
add as much sugar as deemed necessary. 
Set the jar in the oven, or in a pan of 
water till the contents are _ perfectly 
done. 

Spread a portion on plain dumplings 
or boiled rice, or on slices of bread. 
Rhubarb thus prepared will remain good 
for two or three weeks. 

Rhubarb and Fig Jam.—Wash, dry and 
cut into small pieces twelve pounds of 
rhubarb and four pounds of good figs. 
Put them into a large basin, add two 
cups of water, twelve pounds of sugar 
and two heaping’ tablespoonfuls ° of 
ground ginger. Allow them to remain in 
a cool place for twelve hours. 

The next day boil quickly for three- 
quarters of an hour, and cover at once. 


1. 





The Most Desirable Perennial. 


“First on the list I would name the 
peony,” says Eben E. Rexford in “Out- 
ing.” “This flower is simply magnifi- 
it blooms early 
and with wonderful profusion when well 
cared for, and has the unusual merit of 
improving with age. The older a plant 
gets, the larger it grows and the more 
flowers it will give. I know plants that 
were set out fifty years ago. Some of 
them are six feet across. On one of 
them I counted more than two hundred 
expanded flowers last season, and buds 
in all stages of development gave prom- 
ise of flowers for a month to come. 
Every garden ought to include a col- 
lection of the best varieties of this grand 
plant. Its colors range from pure white 
to palest rose, carmine, dark crimson and 
dull, rich reds. To raise it well, give it a 
rather heavy soil, made very rich with 
old well-rotted cow manure if possible, 
set the tubers at least four inches below 
the surface, and after that disturb them 
as little as possible. No plant of which 
I have any knowledge is so impatient 
over interference with its roots. Dis- 
turb them slightly this season and you 
will not be likely to get any flowers next 


season. The peony is hardy in the 
north.” Plant peonies in fall.—C. A. 
Green, 





Pretty Young Lady (entering music- 
publisher’s shop, to young man sorting 
music) :‘‘Have you ‘Kissed Me by Moon- 
light?” 

Young Man (turning round with sur- 
prise): “It must be the other young man 
behind the counter. I’ve only been here a 
week!” 


Through College on Asparagus. 

One of the young women who gradu- 
ated from Barnard college, New York, 
this month, has paid her way through 
college by cultivating and selling aspar- 
agus. Her home is on Long Island and 
her asparagus patch comprises just one 
acre and a quarter. Except for plant- 
ing the asparagus, this girl and her two 
younger sisters have done all the work 
of cultivating, gathering and shipping 
the vegetable to market. 

“For the last three years the net re- 
turns from our patch of asparagus have 
been in the neighborhood of $250,’ the 
college girl confided to a reporter of the 
New York “Sun.” “We planted the first 
half acre seven years ago, when I was 
15, and my sisters 12 and 10, 

“When father heard all my plans he 
agreed to let me have the field rent free 
provided I would plant asparagus and 
turn it over to the younger girls when 
I finisheq college. We planted only a 
quarter of an acre that year. It took 
all the money that the three of us could 
rake and scrape together to pay for roots, 
and if father hadn’t bargained with the 
farmer who rented the balance of the 
land to furnish the manure and do the 
planting, I don’t think we would have 
had an asparagus patch, 

“The second year we planted our sec- 
ond quarter of an acre and sold so much 
asparagus from the first patch that by 
the third year father turned over the bal- 
ance of the field to us. The next year, 
when I entered Barnard, there was 
enough to buy my clothes and pay for 
my tickets as a commuter, but not 
enough for me to live in town or take 
part in many of the frolics enjoyed by 
my classmates, 

“The crop for the fifth year netted just 
a few cents less than $251, and enabled 
me to come into New York for the win- 
ter months and enjoy life along with the 
rest of the Barnard students. 

“That first quarter of an acre was 
planted under father’s superintendence, 
but since then my sisters and I have had 
everything in our own hands.” 





Hints to Housekeepers. 

Green vegetables should be put In a 
cool place as soon as they come from the 
market. Lettuce, celery, radishes, to- 
matoes and cucumbers should be put im- 
mediately into the refrigerator. Cucum- 
bers, however, must be placed in a sep- 
arate compartment from the one in 
which milk and butter are kept. Some 
housekeepers first wrap lettuce and cel- 
ery in a damp cloth. 

To keep insects from your cereal, 
empty it into a glass jar with a screw 
top. Coffee and tea should be put into 
air-tight receptacles, and olive oil should 
be kept in a cool and dark place. 

If you will varnish your linoleum about 
every three months it will last much 
longer than without the coats of varnish. 

To clean silver, have a pan containing 
two gallons of cold water. In this dis- 
solve a piece of washing soda about the 
size of an egg and heat to boiling point. 
Let the silver soak in this for three or 


four minutes, keeping it boiling. Lift’ 


out with wire spoon or fork, wash in 
hot soapsuds, and wipe quickly with dry 
towel. This will not injure solid or 
plated silver. 

To prevent making a dust in sweeping, 
use moist sawdust on bare floors. If the 
room is carpeted, moisten a newspaper 
and tear it into small scraps and scatter 
upon the carpet before beginning to 
sweep. As you sweep, brush the papers 
along by the broom, and they will catch 
most of the dust and hold it fast. 





Reflections of a Bachelor Girl. 

A man seldom escapes temptation be- 
cause he is 60 careful not to let any in- 
teresting temptations escape him. 

If a woman were like a serial novel 
and a man could read only one chapter 
at a time, honeymoons would last for- 
ever. 

Self-sacrifice is the soul of love, and 
a real soul-mate is one who is willing 
to get up and take the milk off the 
dumb-waiter, wait until you have fin- 
ished with the morning paper, and give 
you the tenderest piece of steak and the 
seat nearest the radiator. 

Good husbands are like tracts, com- 
forting but uninteresting; the other kind 
are like dime novels, exciting, but apt to 
keep you in a constant fever of dread, 
anticipation, and curiosity. 

A man doesn’t demand common sense 
from a woman; he is satisfied with in- 
cense. 

Wonderful how soon after marriage a 
man gets to look upon the morning and 
evening kiss as one of his daily chores. 

The music of the spheres isn’t loud 
enough to drown the din of some matri- 
monial squabbles.—Helen Rowland. 





Handles for Dustpans.—There is no 
need of stooping down to hold a short- 
handled dust pan, as ordinarily made. 
Put in a handle of wood as long as a 
broom handle. Why did you not think 





of this before?—C. A. Green, 





Water Melon Time. 


By Minnie A. Krester, of 
Tennessee. 





Some seen Fruit Desserts. 
FRUIT COCKTAIL. 

Put into each punch glass a spoonful 
chipped ice. Arrange on this a table- 
spoonful orange pulp, with some of the 
juice; a teaspoonful pineapple cubes, 
fresh or canned, two or three white 
grapes seeded and sliced; a few bits of 
banana and two or three strawberries 
sliced. 

Sprinkle with a tablespoonful powdered 
sugar; then fill the glass with grape 
juice alone or a combination of grape 
juice and any other-fruit juice preferred. 

CHERRY TAPIOCA. 


This calls for a pound and a half of 
sour cherries, one cupful of pearl tapio- 
ca and sugar to sweeten. Wash the tapi- 
oca in several waters, cover with cold 
water and soak over night. Put on the 
fire with one pint of boiling water and 
simmer slowly until the tapioca is per- 
fectly clear. Stone the cherries, stir, 
into the boiling tapioca and sweeten to 
taste. Take from the fire, turn into the 
dish in which it is to be served, and set 
to cool. Serve cold with cream. This 
will make enough for eight persons. 


DATE FLUFF DUFF. 


ptone enough dates to make a cupful, 
stew until tender, then put through a 
colander. Mix with a cupful of sugar in 
which a teaspoonful cream of tartar has 
been sifted. Beat the whites of five 
eggs with a pinch of salt until perfectly 
stiff. Add the yolks of two and whip 
again. Now mix lightly, little by little, 
with the sweetened dates and turn into a 
buttered baking dish. Sprinkle over 
the top a half cupful finely chopped nut 
meats and bake in a moderate oven fif- 
teen minutes. Serve with cream, plain 
or whipped. 

SIMPLE FRUIT PUDDING. 

Stew some pie plant with plenty of 
sugar. Scald well some seeded raisins 
and pour hot, in alternate layers over 
thin slices baker’s bread free from crust. 





Women Inventors. 

Jane Y. Sutch of Philadelphia, invent- 
ed a mustache spoon. 

Mary Brush of Davenport, Ia., 
ed a boneless corset. 

Mrs. Egbert Parnell, an Australian, in- 
vented perforated underwear. 

Mrs. Kendal the actress, invented a 
very handsome and popular lampshade. 

The carpet-sweeper was invented by 
Agdalena Goodman, of Duval county. 
Florida. 

Mary Kies, in 1880, took out in Wash- 
ington the first patent for straw weav- 
ing. 

Mary E. Beasley of Philadelphia, pat- 
ented in 1884 a barre! making machine. 
All barrels before that time were made 
by hand. 

Emily Durrans, an Englishwoman, in- 
vented the double-pointed nail, which 
will join two pieces of wood without 
leaving visible any part of itself. 


invent- 





“Give fools their gold ‘and knaves their 
power; 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 
Who sows a field or trains a flower 
Or plants a tree is more than all.” 
—Whittier. 
Not mindless of the growing years 
Of care and loss and pain, 
My eyes are wet with thankful tears 
For blessings that remain. 
—J. G. Whittier. 
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Sixty-four page Illustrated 
Catalogue, showing the 
score of styles and sizes, 
free at the dealers or by 
mail. 
EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
No. 376 State St., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Anybody can Kodak 
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A Busy Man.—The editor of Green’s on it if possible. I should prefer an Ask your dealer for Genasco. Don’ t be misled by py eerie 7 
Fruit Grower is often overburdened with apple orchard to a peach orchard. Be Insist on the hemisphere trade-mark, and get the roofing that lasts. © 
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active business life. Instead of being re- and avoid it. See that the neighbors are THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY > 
lieved of business cares, they seem to in- good and that there are churches and Largest producers of asphalt, and largest manufacturers of ready roofing in the world, H 
crease as the years go by. A few of the — Take time and never be in a PHILADELPHIA 
readers of Green’s Fruit Grower think hurry in selecting a home where you are : : 
that our editor does not give their let- to be so long. Do not buy land in win- New York San Francisco Chicago He 
ters sufficient attention, among them be- ter. Buy when you can see crops grow- LN | h: 
ing out Mr. H. J. Stanton, of Illinois, who 1ng. Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. “7 
asks us about a new peach. 

I wish to say to my friends and read- A subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower at 
ers that it would be a pleasure for me asks what he can do with his pear trees ; 
to reply more at length to the interest- Which are growing fast, making a new SELECT PEACHES be 
ing and valuable letters which they send growth each season of four feet, but iwi 
me, but that I find it impossible to do Which have not borne much fruit. My re- WILL INSURE 
so. My aim is to treat all with courtesy Ply is that these trees are growing too Th h ls a matory , 3 
and respect. If there is anything in my rapidly for fruitfulness. Anything which Ne peaches against Gamage occasioned by rough 
letters that seems to be hares I vend retards the growth of ee ge ee = wo oedygesr pee Age amped hegaa — = 
sure yo i i i cause the formation of fruit buds an 

a fruit bearing. No matter how young the GOOD RETU RNS . | 

Plums Rotting.—Mrs. Nettie Rennard, eM is if it me og by aren gia be | sal commie ser alten Wes Fy Sears Oe “ 
of Illinois, writes Green’s Fruit Grower thrown immediately into fu ossom | 
that her plums are rotting, and asks for 2"4 full fruiting. “i a wera ne yee ype age, ygunaual rs 
a remedy. She finds her plum trees re- 20Y fruit tree or vine is circled tightly SIX BASKET PEACH CRATE a 
markably profitable, since she has sold by a copper wire twisted tight, the wire We will send you descriptive circular and sample upon . 
$5 worth of plums from one tree and $4. Will sever the bark and cause that Paper Peach Baskets Insure Sears, SOME, 
worth of apricots from an apricot tree branch to bear fruit without delay. G d R MULLEN BROS. PAPER CO., 
ats: dene. though the other part of the tree or vine 00 eturns. 425 WATER ST.,. ST. JOSEPH, MICH. Sp 

My reply is that plums have a tendency may not bear any fruit. Therefore you _ 
to overbear. When the trees are so eine sae oes eed oo. —— we a pe 
iy Sie wih Watt Get the Get Oe on chee kee * ; 
touches one another, it is almost certain less fertilizers and stopping cultivation. DON - DIG POTATOE Ss 
to rot, especially when frequent showers mut F ine - tae Geatranie to attempt to ah 
occur. The remedy is to thin out the eur oe sane carly bearing. Let them rs 
fruit so that no two specimens touch get fair size before fruiting. Trees at in the old, cumbersome, back-breaking way. You can an 

2 Green’s Fruit Farm never fail to bear save money by buying an O. K. CHAMPION 

each other. Another remedy is to spray ee gh. POTATO DIGGER. This Potato Digger will save 
= : . y enou That is they bear as soon | “ . Ise ha 
the fruit with Bordeaux Mixture soon ae ite anne aa enough to bear the| its cost in one season. It is the only practical and - 
after blossoming, which has a tendency “nll of fruit Se ad ® economical potato digger on the market, saves money, We 
to destroy the fungus which causes rot. ° backache, work, time, and is a necessity with up-to-date farmers. THOUSANDS IN 1 
Peaches or any other fruit which touches ##ARD LUCK IN GRORGIA rpmac| USE. Write today for Big Catalog describing this and other machines. a 
other specimens on the tree are more ORCHARDS CHAMPION POTATO MACHINERY COMPANY ~ 
liable to rot, than where the fruit is : ; . 154 Chicago Avenue Hammond, Indiana Pi 
thinned so that each specimen is separ- Our friend Hale and other Georgia J 

ate. peach orchardists report to Green’s Fruit Please mention Green's Fruit Grower. 

Grower that while they have a large - pec 

Clipping Cherries.—California fruit CTOP of peaches they do not expect to Ste 
growers have different methods from Make any money this year from the Ht 
eastern fruit growers. Instead of pick- Peach crop. I have visited the mammoth SPLINT BASKETS fici 
ing cherries, our California friends clip Peach orchards of Georgia a few years - 
them off with shears or nippers, allow- 28° and found there in one little town- These are lighter than Climax and are used Ste 
ing the fruit to fall on sheets. I am Ship several thousand acres of peach or- for plums, cherries, grapes and other small ask 
glad that there is some quicker method Chards and embracing millions of trees sacar nearby or home markets, when de of 
of gathering cherries. When the cher- Just coming into bearing. Some of these] gh. size can be furnished with covers. if 4 
ries are pulled off from the stem they Orchards had received high culture and|f desired. 6 age 
are ruined for keeping and shipping. | Were remarkably promising. A fortune |] 411."Doch baskets and sib. and $1b, Cli Pion 

was invested in some of these orchards.|] max baskets with and without covers. Write the 

Join this Club.—You don’t like clubs. At that time I questioned whether such and get prices on the above baskets ; also ask haz 
Neither do I as a rule. But there are marvelously large planting of peach trees | for our new implement catalogue. Address, cou 
ye on — clubs and many bad clubs. in “8g agorsrape would be profitable, espe- GREEN’S NURSERY Co. yet 

he club I want you to join is the cially as the varieties grown were large- 7 
‘Don’t Worry Club.” It is good for both ly of one variety, ripening at one date. ee I 7 
men and women. Consider the long distance over which nov 

Worry never added a dollar to your the fruit would have to be shipped in or- dar 
wealth, an inch to your height, nor did der to find a ready market, and the ex- English Morello Mr. 
worry ever prevent an accident, and yet pense of growing, shipping and selling qui 
worry cuts short life. the fruit. Thousands of carloads of Cherry. ana 

But you reply, how can I help worry- peaches have been sent out over one We seem to have at “ey 
ing if it is my nature to do so? railroad in Georgia within a few weeks. Green’s Fruit Farm a cep’ 

You might as well say how can a man This seems to be overdoing the peach peculiar strain of the ton 
stop drinking if it is his nature to drink. business. In flush times, when every- English Morello which owe 
No matter what your tendencies are it is body has money and everybody is em- we call the large Eng- ings 
possible to control them or modify them. ployed profitably, much more fruit is lish Morello. Not long pa 

Start out each morning with a resolu- consumed than in times when money is . hi 
tion not to worry that day. That is all scarce and many are out of employment. ago I met Professor bee 

oie . ‘ Green, of the Ohio Ex- y 
you have to do to join the “Don’t Worry I have been eating Georgia peaches dur- warleniist Station. and able 
Club.” ing the past week and I found the qual- ine ined Se Savy th 

-— ity poor, and the fruit undersized. These ll gee SB. -schagy= cadied a 
BUY YOUR APPLE BARRELS AND peaches were packed in small baskets. a so oe 7 

GRAPE BASKETS NOW. holding about four quarts, which sold large English Morello bac 

Do not put off buying apple barrels. in Rochester for 50c. Surely in times Cherry. He said he had are 
Order them several months in advance like these there are not many people who fruited this variety, but _— 
of your wants, otherwise you. may not will pay such a fancy price as this for a found it superior to the thou 
be able to get them when you want them. poor grade of peaches. I am aware that a eee an we — 
The apple crop of this country promises 800d peaches are grown in Georgia, but} a oo ee —_ 
to be a large one, but not so large as I have evidence that many peaches of We cannot explain the N 
some other years. Do not expect that poor quality are sent out from those fa- peculiarity of the English Step 
apples will sell for a higher price this Mous peach orchards. Those who have .Morello we are fruiting, very 
year, especially in localities where they peaches for sale in most other sections but we can testify to the vant 
are largely grown. Apples are better Of the country, where peach growing is fact that it is a remark- turn 
quality this year than last. not overdone, may ever be sure that they | able cherry, very large, Th 

can get a profitable price for this de-| dark red, an abundant Step 

Buying a Farm.—In reply I will say licious fruit, for here peach growing is| bearer. The trees are dwarfish in growth, enabling us to pick the fruit from i 
that no one can tell you just what to not overdone. Everybody knows that| the ground, or from a short step ladder. It is one of our most valuable cherries, reas 

that 


bringing in more money than most varieties. 
A friend from Watervliet, N. Y., called recently and said that he had an bora 


do. You yourself and your family must peaches grown by small orchardists are 
decide. One hundred acres would not be more fully matured when picked than 
too large if you are able to buy so much those shipped long distances, and thus 
land. Buy land that has a good orchard are worth twice as much for eating. 
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orchard of this large English Morello cherry, and that he considered it one of 
“The 


the most valuable cherries. 
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A Daughter of the Revo- 
lution 


Continued from Page One. 








The deafening sound of applause was 
heard for blocks away. -When it had 
subsided, and the question was put, 

“Will you abide by your former resolu- 
tion with respect to not suffering the tea 
to be landed?” The vast assembly, 
with one voice, gave the affirmative re- 
ply. 

Mr. Roth, one of the consignees to 
whom the tea had been shipped was 
sent to the governor asking him to al- 
low the ships to return with their cargo. 

With impatience the audience awaited 
his return. Darkness began to settle and 
candles were lighted as Mr. Roth with 
difficulty made his way to the platform. 
Quiet was instantly restored as Mr. 
Quincy rose to deliver the governor’s ul- 
timatum, 

“Governor Hutchinson refuses to allow 
the vessels to sail unless a clearing is 
exhibited.” 

The excitement was intense and the as- 
sembly, hitherto quiet and orderly, be- 
came a howling mob. Some one in the 
gallery shouted, “Boston Harbor a tea 
pot to-night! Hurrah for Griffin’s wharf!” 
The crowd took up the refrain, ‘‘Boston 
Harbor a tea-pot to-night.” 

The stillness of the harbor was broken 
by the shouts of the multitude as Mr. 
Hancock, quite out of breath came 
hurrying up the stairs of the warenouse. 
“What has happened?” anxiously in- 
quired the little group in one breath. 

“We have decided to send the ships 
back without their cargo,” answered 
Mr. Hancock. 

“And where are the rest of the men?” 
asked Dorothy. 

“Coming presently,” said Mr. Hancock 
opening wider the double doors Jooking 
out over the harbor. 

“Look!” he commanded as queer Jook- 
ing individuals boarded the vessels. 

“Indians!” exclaimed Deborah and 
suddenly remembering having seen Mis- 
tress Prescott cutting up old feather 
dusters she laughed aloud. 

“What are they going to do?” inquired 
Hannah Soley. For a minute no one 
spoke; the vessel Dartmouth was full of 
moving objects. Slowly a heavy box was 
lifted to the edge of the ship. With a 
splash it disappeared into the water. 

“They are throwing the tea overboard,” 
shouted Dorothy. Instantly everybody 
began to talk, to wonder at the audacity 
and to speculate upon the results. 

The moon rose over a silent but active 
harbor as slowly one by one the vessels 
were emptied of their cargo. 

Dorothy and Mr. Hancock lingered at 
the wharf with Deborah after the others 
departed. When the Indians had dis- 
rabed but still bearing the marks of 
battle, Stephen came for Deborah. 

“It did not take you as long as I ex- 
pected,” said Mr. Hancock, greeting 
Stephen heartily. ‘I wonder if Governor 
Hutchinson will consider the ships suf- 
ficiently clear of their cargo?” 

“There is not a pound of tea left,” said 
Stephen, and turning to Deborah he 
asked, “What think you of the first act 
of our Colonial drama?’ 

“The plot is startling, the action cour- 
ageous and the characters most audaci- 
ous,” replied Deborah as they descended 
the stairs. ‘You seemed to enjoy your 
hazardous work despite the danger. I 
could but think of all it may entail and 
yet I applauded with both heart and 
hand.” 

The streets had grown quiet and only 
now and then a light glimmered in the 
darkness. After leaving Dorothy and 
Mr. Hancock, Deborah and Stephen were 
quite alone; for a few blocks neither 
spoke, then Stephen said: 

“Every day I am thankful that I ac- 
cepted. Dr. Lloyd’s offer to come to Bos- 
ton. I am indeed grateful to have had 
even @ small part in to-day’s proceed- 
ings even though it be the prelude to a 
struggle the length and fierceness of 
which we can now only dimly estimate.” 

“You are indeed fortunate in being 
able to help. Do you feel quite sure that 
the other colonists will stand by us?” 
“To death,” answered Stephen. “But 
we must not fight our battles until we 
are obliged to.” Then slowing his pace 
perceptibly he said, “Have you ever 
thought it strange that I so suddenly 
changed my mind about staying in Hart. 
ford another year?” 

“No,” answered Deborah, avoiding 
Stephen’s searching gaze.” It seemed 
very natural that you should take ad- 
vantage of the first opportunity to re- 
turn to Boston.” 

The spirit of daring had not yet left 
Stephen and he said deliberately: 

“Yes of course. But there was another 
reason, Deborah.”’ It was the first time 
that he had ever. addressed her as De- 
borah and with the usual directness but 
with a new tenderness he _ continued: 
“There was something which compelled 
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me to come. Do you know of what I 
speak?” 

Deborah wondering turned toward him 
saying, “Yes, I think I understand. Mis- 
tress Prescott intimated as much when 
she told me that you were to reside with 
Dr. Lloyd. It was—it is because of Mis- 
tress Lloyd.” 

“No,” said Stephen with emphasis, “It 
was my interest in you that made me 
accept Dr. Lloyd’s offer at once. Other- 
wise I should have waited until spring. 
So it is to you that I owe my presence 
here to-day.” 

“Then I am glad of your interest in 
me because you have already told me 
that you were grateful for having had.a 
part in to-day’s procedure.”’ 

“Think you that I am difficult to please, 
Deborah?” he asked. “It is generous of 
you to be glad for my sake. But,” he 
paused as he held the gate open, “I want 
you to be glad for your own sake.” 

Their eyes met for an instant and his 
hand closed tightly over hers. 

(Copyrighted 1905, by Mildred Greene Burleigh.) 
To be continued). 








Windsor Cherry.—This valuable cherry, 
which is new to many readers of Green’s 
Fruit Grower, has been grown at Green’s 
Fruit Farm for ten years and has been 
found to be one of the most valuable va- 
rieties. 

One peculiarity of Windsor cherry is 
the late ripening date at which it ripens. 
At Green’s Fruit Farm cherries that 
ripen in strawberry time, that is the 
earlier varieties, yield but little profit, 
because we are too busily employed in 
gathering the small bush fruits to bother 
about the cherries. Earlier cherries are 
also sold lower in market than later cher- 
ries. When the Windsor ripens at the 


last end of the cherry season, at about 
the time the Morello ripens, we have 
more time to pick the cherries and cher- 
ries bring a better price than they do 
earlier in the season. 

Windsor is a dark cherry, almost black. 
It is very large, substantial and meaty, 
more like the cherries grown on the Pa- 
cific coast than most varieties. It origi- 
nated in Canada, hence is more hardy 
than the average sweet cherry. 





= 
Hirts for Autumn Work. 

The value of much of the work done in 
the garden and orchard depends on its 
seasonable performance, and we offer 
a few memoranda for the benefit of those 
who are apt to overlook useful or import- 
ant jobs in season. 

Peach stocks which continue to grow 
freely may be budded as long as the 
bark peels freely for the insertion of 
buds. New strawberry beds must be 
kept entirely free from weeds, and 
manure finely and evenly scattered be- 
tween the plants and rows, unless the 
ground is already rich enough. Keep 
the runners continually cut. Prune out 
all useless shoots in young fruit trees, 
the growth of which being now about 
completed, no injurious check will be 
given the trees. Orchards which need 
more fertility may be now, and on till 
winter, treated with an even top dress- 
ing of well broken manure. Young 
trees may be now transplanted if they 
have ceased growing. See that they are 
provided with ample roots on each side, 
and are so firmly set-.as not to need the 
imperfect support of staking against 
winter winds. This will be assisted by 
properly heading them back. Before 
the advent of winter:and snow, do not 
omit the conical mounds of earth around 
the stems, where mice are feared. Watch 
for the work of destructive insects. 





- 
Diamonds. 

A subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower 
thinks he has found a diamond of large 
size and great value. It is ever possible 
for you to find a mine of diamonds, of 
silver or gold, but it is not probable that 
you will do so. Whenever I pass the 
sandy bed of a mountain stream, or 
whenever I pass through the dug outs of 
the mountain sides, I look carefully for 
signs of gold or valuable ores or cval. I 
do not look expecting to find anything, 
but knowing that it is possible that I 
may find something of value. Valuable 
coal mines, beds of iron, copper, zinc 
and other minerals are discovered fre- 
quently in this and other countries, but 
usually they are discovered by skilled 
men who know where to look for these 
deposits. The greatest diamond mine in 
the world, the Golconda, was located on 
the farm of:a poor man who sold the 
farm, not knowing that the diamonds 
were there. It is said that this poor 
man traveled the world over in search 
of diamonds, and died in poverty through 
ignorance in not knowing that a valu- 


able diamond mine existed on his own 
farm. The best way to find diamonds or 
gold is to develop your farm and make 
it pay ten times more than it does at 
present by growing the various kinds of 
fruit. 





Writes the editor of the “Southern Cul- 
tivator:” We could take you to Fort 
Valley, Georgia, and show you the 1,500- 
acre Hale peach orchard—300,000 trees 
in a solid block, all visible to one sweep 
of the eye from an “outlook” at the great 
central packing shed. A long day’s 
drive is necessary to cover all the aven- 
ues of the orchard—about thirty miles. 
Two large packing houses, with capacity 
of assorting and ‘packing 10,000 six-bas- 
ket crates of peaches daily, are required 
to handle the product of this great or- 
chard. A single day’s pick is often over 
1,000,000 peaches each handled separate- 
ly three times. Seven hundred people 
and 100 horses and mules are kept busy 
each day in the height of the season to 
get fruit into the cars. Two hundred 
special refrigerator cars are in service, 
and over 2,000 tons of ice are needed to 
get fruit safely from orchard to market. 





The Value of Bees.—At first thought 
one would be inclined to say that the 
chief value of bees to man is found in 
the honey which they store, but it is 
quite possible that we have over-looked 
a still more important feature. Many 
fruit bearing plants are largely pollinated 
by bees and when from any causé» these 
insects are scarce at flowering time a 
short crop is likely to be the result. A 
continued spell of cold weather which 
is not cold enough to kill the blossoms 
may still cause a failure of the crop by 
lessening the activity of the insects. Some 
writers in the agricultural press are urg- 
ing fruit-growers to go in for bee-keep- 
ing. By this means the grower should 
not only get a better crop of fruit but 
many pounds of honey as well, the lat- 
ter no less a product of his trees than the 
fruit, but a crop that is seldom taken 
into consideration when valuing an or- 
chard. 





oO 

Now on the approach of cooler weath- 
er and continued growth in the garden, 
the most important season has arrived 
for preparing for approaching work. The 
soil must be kept in perfect condition in 
its freedom from weeds, in its needed 
drainage, in its mellowed consistency and 
in its supply of manure. Where crops 
have been cleared off, this various work 
may be done freely and without hind- 
rance. Let the gardener see how much 
he can accomplish this fall in putting ~ 
the ground in perfect order. It will 
make a vast differance next May in the 
appearance of growing crops at that 
time; and it will make a vast difference 
in the amount of labor which must be 
applied at that time, in keeping every- 
thing in a fine growing condition, and in 
the preparation for future crops, 
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Grandfather’s Story of a Buried Chest 
of Go 


Related by Senator Gates of Onondaga 
County, N. Y., and Reported Ex- 


pressly for Green’s Fruit Grower. 











Three trees marked the spot where the chest of gold 
was buried. 


My grandfather was a very old man 
when he told me of this remarkable in- 
stance in his life. 

When he related the incident his eyes 
would fill with tears and he would 
tremble as though struggling with some 
overwhelming emotion. 

His story ran as follows: When a lad 
he was poor and thus was glad to seek 
employment of a neighboring farmer 
whose son was about my grandfather’s 
age; thus the two boys became attached 
to one another, sharing each other’s joys 
and sorrows. 

One morning the farmer’s son told his 
companion, my grandfather, that he had 
for three nights had a remarkable dream. 
He dreamed that on a certain island in 
Lake George, N. Y., were three trees 
near the shore of the lake. From the 
trunk of each tree projected a stone 
pointing to a space midway between the 
three trees, and that in this spot was 
buried a chest of gold. 

For three nights this dream had been 
repeated. The boy’s mind was filled with 
the thought that the gold must be there, 
and that it was for him to discover and 
carry it away. 

The plan of Horace, the farmer’s son, 
was to visit Lake George, twenty miles 
distant, the following Sunday, with 
pickax, shcvel and ax, and he asked my 
grandfather, whose name was George, to 
accompany him. 

On Sunday morning at 4 o’clock the 
two lads stole away from the farm 
house and started on the long tramp to 
Lake George. Arriving at the lake they 
had some difficulty in discovering the 
island, which was precisely as described 
in the dream, but there was no way of 
reaching the island except by building 
a raft, which was quickly constructed. 
On this raft the two boys, with their 
tools, crossed the stretch of water be- 
tween the main shore and the island as 
designated in the dream. 

On reaching the island they  suc- 
ceeded in finding the three trees, near 
two of which was embedded a stone, 
pointing to the spot where the treasure 
Was supposed to be buried. 

Without delay the boys set to lustily 
digging the soil, one working with the 
pick, the other, a shovel. So intently 
were they at work they were unmind- 
ful of the lowering clouds coming rapidly 
up from the west, and the mutterings of 
thunder. 

Finally the wind rose to such a pitch 
that they could scarcely retain their po- 
sitions at their work. Then looking up 
they saw that a fearful storm was upon 
them. At this moment the pick struck 
a broad, flat rock, giving out a hollow 
sound. They were preparing to lift this 
flat slab when they heard.a rush of 
waters. They had just time to jump out 
of the hole they had dug, when the 
waves of the lake poured in upon them, 
and in these foaming waters were hun- 
dreds of venomous snakes that writhed 
and shot out their forked tongues in 
anger as they were forced into the hole 
the boys had dug. 

Trembling with fear, the boys threw 
down their tools and fied. 

On their way home that night my 
grandfather stopped at a farm house, 
determined to ask for the much needed 
refreshments, even though it might be 
nothing more than a glass of milk. 
Meanwhile his friend Horace waited at 
the road side. In response to his knock 
at the kitchen door a beautiful girl ap- 
peared. My grandfather was so smitten 
by the appearance of this girl that for 
some time he could not speak and ask 
for the food which he so much needed. 

My grandfather later on married this 
beautiful girl, therefore he has ever been 
convinced that he did better on that trip 
than if he had found the chest of gold. 


Happy Thoughts. 

It is a common fault that we are never 
satisfied with our fortune, nor dissatis- 
fied with our understanding. 

We speak of hardships, but the true 
hardship is to be a dull fool and per- 
mitted to migSmanage our life in our 
ovn dull and foolish manner, 

Do not dare to live without some clear 
intention toward which your living shall 
be bent. Mean to be something with all 
your might. 

Balzac says that one of the best preser- 
vatives of friendship is an interior con- 
viction of some point or points of su- 
periority in each party. 

If thou wouldst find much favour and 
peace with thyself and thy fellow-men, 
be very low in thine own eyes. Forgive 
thyself little and others much. 


Not in the clamour of the crowded street, 

Not in the shouts and plaudits of the 
throng, 

But in ourselves, are triumph and defeat. 


How much good may we do each oth- 
er by a few friendly words, and the op- 
portunities for them are so much more 
frequent than for friendly deeds! 

If anger arise in thy heart, instantly 
seal up thy lips, and let it not forth; for, 
like a fire when it wants vent, it will 
suppress itself.—Jeremy Taylor. 

Two things are to be remembered in 
all our efforts to improve the condition 
of the world. First, that we can do very 
little; second, that it is important to do 
that little.—Thoreau. 

Life is the mirror of king and slave, 


’Tis just what you are and do; 
Then give to the world the best that you 


ave 
And the best will come back to you. 

“The day of small things” is every 

day. The average man lives, breathes, 

and moves among small things. There is 

no mistake in his calling them small. 

But there is a tremendous mistake in 
calling them unimportant. 





The Editor.—‘‘The trade of the editor 
requires a degree of intellectual muscu- 
larity not only beyond the college pro- 
fessor’s reach, but also beyond his com- 
prehension. A good editor must have 
the casuistic skill of a Huxley, the rip- 
pling humor of a Jonnie Ray, the 
abysmal learning of a Virchow, the elo- 
quence of a Webster, and the powerful 
sweep of a Gladstone. He must read, 
write and speak every ancient and mod- 
ern language, with all the dialects there- 
of. He must understand politics, archae- 
ology and plain sewing. He must be 
gentle enough to judge a triolet and 
strong enough to balance a foots.tick on 
his nose. He must be a theologian, a 
lawyer and a dramatic critic. He must 
have the soft smile of an angel who has 
dined well, and the frightful frown of 
the leader of a lynching bee. He must 
know every human being worth know- 
ing, from Tadmor in the wilderness to 
the hills of Yubadam, and he must 
know the contents of every book ever 
penned. He must be sober, patient and 
beautiful. He must write with the 
grace of a Walter Pater, the colloquial 
fluency of a Roosevelt, and the roman- 
tic charm of a Richard Harding Davis.” 
—Baltimore “Sun.” - 





Be Kind.—The writer remembers one 
old farmer who was always kind and 
considerate of his live stock, and who 
once chided his hired man for “chasing” 
the cattle from a field of grain into which 
they had broken. ‘The cattle will lose 
more if hurrfted than they will destroy 
of grain and loss of time together,” said 
he. He was satisfied that he would 
make more haste by driving them out 
slowly. 

Amid the rush of the hard summer’s 
labor, one is apt to make haste too rap- 
idly. Work is calling from every corner 
of the farm. In such weather as is now 
prevalent throughout Ontario, weeds 
spring with unusual rapidity. It is a 
time when few feel like making haste 
slowly. Yet system will show exactly 
what can be done well in a certain time, 
and never was hired help more valuable 
than when obtained in order to allow a 
definite system of labor to work out with 
exactitude and thoroughness. It is the 
kind of help which is not wasted, and 
which tells in heavier returns and longer 
profits. 





Far be it from me to deride the sincere 
conviction of my fellow. If he discover 
strength and healing in blind faith, in 
an illogical system of belief, in the ne- 
gation of perceptions hitherto considered 
reliable and standing between us and 
universal skepticism, let me not with a 
beam in my own eye, smiling in seem- 
ing wisdom, repeat his error and declare | 
that he is deluded in believing himself! 
benefitted by mental affirmations lacking 
in logical continuity.—J. Howard Cash- 
mere, 


| 





Our mightiest feelings are always 
those which remain most unspoken.— 





Kingsley. 


Manure Accumulated Ten Years. 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Ten years ago I moved on to a fertile 
farm in the Red River district of North 
Dakota. That part of the country was 
once the bed of a great lake. The soil 
was five feet deep and a rich black loam. 
This soil was remarkably fertile and 
would produce a heavy crop of potatoes, 
wheat or oats. 

This soil was so rich naturally the 
farmers there did not think it needed 
any manuring, therefore my neighbor, 
who kept considerable stock, accumu- 
accumulated manure of ten _ years, 
over 1,000 loads of manure. He was 
never known to draw out a load of this 
manure, as he thought the soil did not 
need it. 

At last this wasteful farmer sold his 
farm to a man who appreciated the value 
of manure. This purchaser proceeded at 
once to draw out of the barnyard the 
accumulated manure of ten years, 
spreading it as evenly as possible over 
the fresh green wheat fields in early win- 
ter. 

I have never seen such marvelous re- 
sults from a supply of barnyard manure 
as I saw on these big wheat fields of 
North Dakota. Not only did the wheat 
stand nearly twice the ordinary height, 
and a thick stand at that, but each head 
of wheat was more than double the or- 
dinary length, and the kernels were 
large and plump. Whereas the average 
yield of wheat is not over 30 bushels per 
acre, the yield of this man’s wheat was 
50 bushels per acre where it was thus 
manured. 

In my opinion this marvelous yield of 
wheat was not altogether due _ to 
the fertility added by the barnyard 
manure. Doubtless the protection given 
the wheat crop during the winter was 
also an aGvantage.—E. E. Hale. 





So live to-day that, when to-morrow comes, 
Thou shalt not cloud the sun with vain re- 


gret, 
But let thy hand and heart commit those 
eeds 
That love for man and faith in God 
beget. 
—Osgood Elliott. 





A friend in need clings to you for all 
you are worth. 


Accidents 


Keep the harness 
soft and it will be 
strong. No dan- 
ger any time 
when every 
strap is made 
pliable and 
tough with 


Nothing like it to save 
leather from the de- 
structive effect of rain, 
wind and animal sweat, 
Makes barness look 
like new. For sale by 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF = YORK 


(Incorporated 











10 Days’ Free Trial 
Columbia 
Graphophones 
Send No Money—Freight Prepaid 


Any style of this greatest talking machine in the 
World will be sent to you on trial, freight prepaid, 
Also l2records. Hear it play its music—sing its 
songs. Then, if you are satisfied, pay us 2 trifle 
each month. This concern, with its combined 
capital of $7,000,000, is the largest of its kind in 
the world. We have 450,000 customers. See wh 
we can do on a Graphophone. Write a pos 
today for Catalog No. 30. 

Spiegel, May, Stern Co., 1286 35th Street, Chicagg 











MARKET GARDENERS? PAPER 
26 CENT SPECIAL OFFER ON 


WEEKLY MARKET GROWERS JOURNAL 


to F¥an.2,1909. Regular price, $1.00a year. 

Only paper printed exclusively for Market Gardeners 
and Truckers. R. M. Dunlap, Baraboo, Wis., says: *‘Just 
what I’ve been looking for allthese years. One hintin it 
worth 61 to me."” Every number worth subscription price. 
Posts you thoroughly on everything connected with the 
gardening business. Order now. Stamps received. 

MARKET GROWERS JOURNAL 
524 Illinois Lite Bulid! Louisville, Ky. 























=» creases the value. 





for what you want and prices. 


Earliest and easiest worked. 
x Carries off surplus water; 
A admits air to the soil. In- 
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res of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 


Jackson’s Round Drain Tile meets a ees Wealso make Sewer 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, 


ncaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
JOHN H. JACKSON, 90 Third Ave., Albany, N.Y. 





This Great World History 


SENT TO YOUR HOME FREE 















HERE fe the greatest opportunity ever 

offered—an opportunity for our 
readers to secure at less than half price these fifteen 
beautiful volumes all printed from large new type. 
embellished with over 100 double page maps and 
plans, 700 full page illustrations, many of which are 
in colors, and over 5,000 pages of reading matter. 

This offer is made possible by the failure of 
the publishers, The Union Book Co., of Chicago. 
Hundreds of sets of this work have been sold at 
856.00 each and they are worth every cent of it, but 
We now name you a rock-bottom bankrupt price of 
only 50c after examination and 62.00 per month for 
12 months. It is impossible to name a lower price 
for cash in full, as this is less than half the pub- 
lisher’s price and is made only, to close out the few 
remaining sets quickiy. 

Before you decide to buy we invite you to 
examine this work in your own home for an entire 
week absolutely free of charge, and should you not 
want the books after examination we will have 
them returned at our expense. We earnestly re- 
quest you to examine this amree7s let your wife 
and children and friends see it. No better set of 
books could be placed in the hands of children than 
this, it reads like a thrilling novel, and is in facta 
complete conttected History of every country, na- 
tion and people from the besaning: of time to the 
present year; the greatest World History ever 





written and endorsed by scholars every where. 
E, Benjamin Andrews, Chancellor of the University 


sure to be very great. 
Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, of Chicago, 

says:‘‘These volumes will be of immense service 

in stimulating history study in our country. 

It is a work of real genius."’ 


15 Massive Volumes 
Each volume 7 inches 

wide and 10 inches 
high; weight, 
boxed, nearly 


75 Ibs. 


of Nebr., says: ae value in the home is j 


Just send your name and address on the coupon below, and as soon as received a set of 
the World famous Library of Universal History will be sent to you prepaid. 


Publisher Fails — Receiver’s Sale 


NEVER BEFORE in the annals of the 
publishing business have we 
seen such a bargain. We believe every family 
should own a standard World History, for by know- 
ing how other countries than ours are governed, it 
gives us a better ata 4 and higher apprecia- 
tion of our own system uf government and makes 
us better citizens. 

We will be glad to give you an opportunity to 
see for yourself and make your own decision after 
you have seen the beautiful binding, the magnifi- 
cent illustrations and have read parts of this great 
History of man on earth. Then you can decide. 


You assume no obligation to us or any one else 
by making this request, you simply ask for a free 
examination in your own home without paying 
any one anything, and remember you can send the 
books back at our 


Pp and 10, 
this bankrupt rock-bottom price of 824.56 for 
this @56.00 Library has been 
made possibl ea by 
of the failure of the Union 
Book Co., thus necessi- 
tating a receiver’s 
sale at a price 
which barely 
covers cost 
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In round figures this country has 3,000,- 
000 square miles out of the total 50,000,- 
000 square miles of the world’s area We 
have a population of 86,000,000, or a frac- 
tion over 5 per cent. of the world’s, With 
an area of 5.9 per cent. of the world’s 
and a population of 5.2 per cent, we are 
raising annually 43 per cent. of the 
world’s total production of wheat, corn, 
and oats. Of corn alone—one of ihe 
most important cereals known to mankind 
—we are producing 78.8 per cent.; of to- 
bacco we are raising 31.1 per cent., and of 
cotton 71.8 per cent. 





Through the New York State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture over $2,000,000 has 
been realized by the sale of practically 
abandoned farm lands in ‘New York 
State during the past year to persons who 
are expected to make productive use of 
the property. The purchasers of the 
farms, who had their attention directed 
to them through the publication by the 
State Department of a bulletin of un- 
used farms, were mostly residents of 
cities and some Western farmers, who 
were born in New York state and are re- 
turning to make their homes here again, 





“T have carefully figured it out and 
find that if all the cattle we ship to 
market each year were one cow,: she 
would browse on the tropical vegeta- 
tion along the equator, while her tail 
was switching icicles off the North 
Pole,” says Homer Hoch. “And by 
the aid of the hhigher branches of mathe- 
matics I have made a careful computa- 
tion which shows that if all the hogs 
we slaughter annually were one hog, that 
animal could dig the Panama canal in 
two roots and a half and its squeal would 
be. so loud it would jar the aurora boreal- 
is.” 





A beautiful collie, belonging to Mr. 
Fred Richardson, who lives near the 
Black Walnut Bottoms on the Genesee 
river, has had charge of a flock of sheep 
all summer. Tuesday afternoon of this 
week, a@ lamb got away and strayed in 
front of a mowing machine. The dog 
seemed to realize the lamb’s danger with 
almost human wisdom, and ran to its 
rescue, picked up the little creature with 
its mouth; but before the collie could 
leap away, the sharp knives of the ma- 
chine caught and killed it. The lamb, 
rescued was not injured.—-Warsaw “New 
Yorker.” 





—_-0—_—-- ---————- 
HOW TO PRESERVE UNFER- 
MENTED GRAPE JUICE. 

Use only clean, well ripened fruit and 
by selecting certain varieties, almost any 
desired flavor may be obtained, says 
Oklahoma “Farm Journal.” Any device, 
as a cider press, may be used for crush- 
ing the fruit, or they may be crushed by 
hand. If a light colored juice is desired 
place the crushed grapes in a stout bag 
and press out the juice or let.it drip 
through. After the juice is obtained, 
treat exactly as for the apple juice. If 
a red juice is desired heat the crushed 
grapes and juice to 175 degrees F. then 
strain out the juice and heat again for 
a few minutes to 180 degrees F., allow it 
to stand for twenty-four hours and treat 
as for the apple juice. 

These brief methods are such as may 
be carried out in any home, requiring no 
utensils or apparatus excepl a there 
mometer, not usually found in any home. 
If a thermometer is not at hand some 
care will have to be taken in heating 
the juice, as it should never be allowed 
to come to a boil. In addition to the 
above precautions cars should be taken 
never to heat the juice in any except 
enameled or glass vessels. 





HOW TO PRESERVE UNFERMENT- 
ED APPLE JUICE. 

Select sound, well ripened fruit. The 
juice from green apples is dark colored 
and will not clear up while that from ripe 
fruit will give a bright clear liquid. Put 
the juice into an enamel or glass vessel, 
put this into a a larger vessel of water 
to protect it from the flame and heat 
gradually to the required temperature"185 
degrees for fifteen minutes. Remove all 
of the scum that forms during the heat- 
ing. After heating set the vessel aside 
closely covered for twenty-four: hours. 
When ready to begin work the next day 
first sterilize by boiling the bottles or jars 
to be used, then pour off the clear fruit 
juice into the bottles or jars and heat 
the second time to about 175 degrees F. 
for thirty to forty minutes. For this sec- 
ond heating place a board in the bottom 
of a wash boiler and after putting the 
jars on this, fill with water to within an 
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inch of the top and heat gradually. Im- 
mediately after heating put on rubbers 
and caps for jars or press in the stoppers 
and seal. In addition to screwing on the 
top of fruit jars tight we have sealed 
them with paraffin or sealing wax. Jars 
may be easily sealed by inverting them 
and running paraffin under the edge of 
the top while the jar is hot. Cover the 
stoppers for bottles with either paraffin 
or sealing wax. A considerable quantity 
of cider was run through a _ tubular 
cream seperator two or three times and 
practically all sediment was removed. 
This juice after being heated twice was 
clear, bright liquid and the bottles after 
standing almost a year are practically 
free from sediment. Grape juice might 
be run through the separator in the same 
way and with good results. 





FARMERS VOICE NOTES 
The statisticians who foot up the loss, 
to the country resulting from the killing 
of insect-destroying birds, and from our 
further neglect to intelligently protect 
and foster these winged scavengers of 
the air, put the gross sum at $800,000,000 
per year. We do not know upon what 
facts or what basis of computation this 
enormous total is reached, but if it is 
one-tenth part true it is a _ startling 
showing. The proposition of the federal 
government to set aside bird reservations 
and breeding grounds where our feath- 
ered friends might ‘be protected in life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
seems to rest upon sound economical 
grounds. It is a measure of safety for 

ourselves as well as for the birds. 





There is no more wholesome and en- 
couraging sign in this country now than 
the tendency to what is called the “‘agri- 
cultural revival,’ says a leading city 
journal. The former drift of population 
from the farms to the cities is checked. 
It was unwholesome and abnormal in a 
country like ours of abundant land and 
boundless fertility, and the reaction was 
bound to come as surely as the return 
swing of the pendulum. There is a re- 
verse flow from the city to the farm. 
The causes of this in every way desir- 
able turn of the tide are complex. First 
and most potent, undoubtedly, is the 
economic one, the increased relative prof- 
itableness of farming and the multiply- 
ing evidences that the farmer is a pros- 
perous man. 





From forty acres of lowlands in Yam- 
hill county, Ore., a Massachusetts steel 
manufacturer who went into English 
walnut growing as a diversion is making 
a fortune. ‘Thomas Prince of Worces 
ter, Mass., is the man who discovered 
the anomalous fact that French trees 
in Oregon soil produce the best “Eng-- 
glish” walnuts. He is now planting 30 
acres of walnut trees, in addition to the 
40 already at the productive stage, and 
100 ares coming into bearing. One tree 
produces 125 pounds of nuts for which 
he receives 18 cents a pound. French 
trees sometimes bear as long as 300 years. 
It is said that all the grower has to do 
is to pick the nuts, for which there is 
always a large and profitable market. 





China is experimenting at growing 
grapes on a large scale. <A _ traveler 
writes: “Some ten years ago a wealthy 
Chinese at the Straits Settlements con- 
ceived the idea of cultivating the grape 
in China for the purpose of an extensive 
wine trade. Land was bought on the 
slopes of the hills behind Chefoo and 





many acres planted with vines from 
every wine-producing country. Phyl- 
loxera has attacked them from time to 


grapes are brought in to the establish- 
ment in the town and there the wine is 
made and stored in special casks capable 
(the largest) of holding 18,000 bottles of 
wine. The cellars, begun four years ago, 
took two years to complete and are built 
below the level of the sea. 





FARMERS AS STREET CAR DRIV- 
ERS. 

Young men by thousands are leaving 
the farms on which their fathers have 
labored and beautified to go into cities 
and work as motormen or conductors on 
street cars. This teaches us, as do many 
other things, that poor humanity wants 
something which is not near at hand. 
They want something different from 
what they have had. These men have 
had experience as farmers. Now they 
want experience in the cities. They say 
that work on the farm is hard. They 
think it is easy work riding on a street 
car, but later on they find that they have 
never worked so many hours on the 
farm, and have never worked so hard 
there as they do in the city, working on 
street cars or in factories. Consider the 
contrast between the man owning a 
farm, being his own master, having 
horses, carriages, cows, pigs, chickens, 
orchards of peach, apple, plum and cher- 
ry, aS compared with a poor motorman 
or conductor of a street car, who is paid 
so much per week, and who pays out for 
board, rent and clothes about all that he 
gets as wages. 


A STORY OF $10 HAY 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: A queer 
man was Jones the farmer. Every year 
he would commence haying on July 4th 
no matter what the weather, no matter 
what happened. His men would take the 
July 4th holiday, but he would work hard 
all day cutting down a big field of tim- 
othy or clover, which would often be 
ready to rake up and cock the next day. 

Another queer thing about Jones was 

















Harvesting apples, showing sorting tables, picking 
— and barrels. Photograph by U. S. Cox, of 
io. 








that while he had vast quantities of hay 
for sale he would never ask more than 
$10 a ton for the hay, and he would not 
sell the hay at less than $10 a ton. He 
claimed that hay was not worth more 
than $10 a ton, but that it was fairly 
worth that price. The result was that 
when hay was cheap Mr. Jones sold 
scarcely any, but when the price of hay 
was $12, $15 or $18 a ton buyers flocked 
to Mr. Jones’ barns for a supply at $10 
per ton. 

Mr. Jones sold good hay! He had a 
reputation as a hay maker and was a 
good farmer. He could not have been a 
good business man for we all know that 
the price of everything, hay included, 
must of necessity vary in price. A short 
crop of any farm product should increase 
the price, and a heavy crop should bring 
about a lower price. There are many 
men who are not quite level headed on 
some subjects the same as was farmer 
Jones.—E. E. Hale. 
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An abundance of fruit on the farm is 
a good health insurance. 
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hundreds of farmers. 


Air Cooled Engines, 1-Horse Power. 


Traction Engines, 10, 12, 15 and 20-Horse Power. 
Also sawing, spraying and pumping outfits. 


OU offer high wages, and still 

find it difficult to get hired men. 

Why not do as other progress- 

ive farmers are doing—let one 

of the dependable and ever ready 

I. H. C. gasoline engines be your hired 
man? 

Suppose you want to grind feed, 
shell corn, shred fodder, pump water, 
operate the churn, grindstone, fanning 
mill,- separator, bone cutter, or saw 
wood. Withan I. H. C.'‘engine you 
will need no extra help. You can run 
the engine and attend to the machine 
yourself. 

In the same way you will be able to 
do dozens of farm jobs which usually 
require the labor of two men. You will 
be surprised to find how little attention 
an I. H. C. engine requires. 

The engine will work for you indoors 





Are solving the hired help problem for 


Vertical Engines made in 2,and 3-Horse Power. 
Horizontal Engines (Portable and Stationary) 
made in 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 20-Horse Power. 








or out, in wet or dry, hot or cold 
weather. You will have no difficulty in 
operating or controlling it. 

Only a few cents per hour is re- 
quired for fuel. All I. H. C. engines 
use either gas, gasoline or denatured 
alcohol. 

Please notice in the above list of 
styles and sizes that there is an I. H.C. 
gasoline engine adapted to practically | 
every farm requirement. 

You can have a small engine which you 
can easily move from place to place, as your 
work requires, or you can have a larger | 
engine for stationary use. The efficiency of 
all I, H. C. engines is well known. You can- 
not possibly have any better guarantee of a 
dependable engine than one of these engines 
affords, 

Call on the International local agent for 
catalogs, and inspect these engines. Write 
for colored hanger and booklet on *‘Develop- 
ment of Power.” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, Chicago, V.S.A. 


(Incorporated) 
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SMALL FRUIT DEPARTMENT 


Fall Care of Strawberry Beds. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower—Con- 
trary to the experience of some straw- 
berry growers we get good results from 
two years fields. As soon as_ possible 
after the last picking we (with a one 
horse plow) take off from 1-3 to 1-2 of 
the row on one side only, the furrow.is 
worked down quickly with cultivator, 
then the rows are gone over with the 
hoe and all weeds chopped out—as soon 
as these weeds are dry we run a horse 
rake over the fields. This rids the fields 
of a lot of stuff that would bother the 
cultivator much in future work; then we 
scatter 500 pounds of good commercial 
fertilizer to the acre, applying it direct- 
ly on to the row.—E. H. Burson, Clifton, 
New York. 





Two Crops of Berries in One Season. 


I will tell you how I raised two crops 
of strawberries from the same patch last 
year, one in the spring and one in the 
fall. The varieties grown were princi- 
pally Enhance, with a small percentage 
of Haverlands. I might say that the 
Enhance is grown with good success by 
some in this locality; with others, it is 


a total failure, even though but a short} 


distance apart. 

I set my plants in the spring of 1905 
in rows four feet apart by about two 
feet in the row on ground partly clay 
and partly black loam with only stable 
manure as fertilizer. I gave them good 
cultivation with hoe and horse cultivator 
which I discontinued about August ist, 
after which the plants took complete 
possession of the ground, making a solid 
mat. When the ground froze sufficiently 
to hold up a horse I gave them a liberal 
coat of wheat straw, covering the patch 
alike all over without regard to rows, 
and will say that I never removed any 
part of it in the spring. I let the plants 
push their way through, which I think 
delayed their blooming and ripening to 
some extent. 

I picked between five and six hundred 
quarts of fine berries in June and July, 
and they were fine. I planted a small 
patch, (about one-tenth of an acre), for 
my own use, but the yield was so much 
more than I expected I took some of 
them to town. Other growers had al- 
most quit bringing in their crop, owing 
to the season being pretty well advanced. 
My berries attracted the buyers with- 
out argument. We had our last straw- 
berries on the table July 4th. 

I did nothing more to my patch except 
pulling up a few scattering weeds. With 
good summer and fall rains my patch 
began blooming for their fall crop, which 
commenced to ripen the last of Septem- 
ber and the first of October, at which 
time I picked ten gallons of as fine ber- 
ries as the first crop, though many 
green ones froze on the vines. I took 
some to our nearby town and the people 
could hardly believe their eyes, seeing 
such fine berries grown in the fall.— 
Riley Ruby, IIl. 


Keeping Grapes. 

As some of the readers of the Farmers’ 
Review” may want to keep their grapes 
for several weeks this winter, and as 
perhaps there are many, especially ama- 
teurs, who have had little experience in 
this matter, I am willing to give all the 
information within my power. In the 
first place, it is of no use to pack any 
such grapes as the Belinda, as they will 
not keep, no matter how carefully they 
are packed. Select only those varieties 
that are known to adhere firmly to the 
stem, and also that are not given to 
over-much shrivelling. They should not 
be picked from the vines as long as 
there is no great danger of frost, and 
when they are picked it should be on a 
dry day, to prevent too much moisture 
being on the grapes when the beginning 
of the work of drying off begins. One 
would think that if each grape was wet, 
the total amount of water on all their 
surfaces would be very small, but this 
is not the case. A ton of grapes repre- 
sents a great surface, and this surface 
being covered with a thin film of water, 
contains a large amount of water. If 
this is put into the storehouse with the 
grapes, especially if the room is warm, 
it will certainly help to develop fungoid 
growth, or mould. Being picked on a 
dry day, the fruit should be taken into 
a large, dry, well-ventilated room and 
spread out on tables or boards for the 
purpose of drying off the stems, for if 
the grapes were at once put away they 
would mold. In the day, if the weather 
be dry, the windows should be left open, 
but closed at night. If the weather be 
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A Roof that Really Protects 





HE more carefully you study the sub- 
ject of Ready Roofings the more 
you will be convinced of the great 

superiority of AMATITE. 


The average buyer sends to a few ad- 
vertisers for samples, picks out one that 


Then, again, AMATITE has wonderful 
durability :— 

First, because it has a mineral surface. 
Doesn’t it seem reasonable to believe that 
a top covering of crushed stone will re- 
sist the wear of storms better than a roof- 











ONE OF THE BELLEMEADE FARM BUILDINGS ROOFED WITH AMATITE, 


looks tough, and sends in his order to 
the nearest dealer. 


If the dealer doesn’t keep the kind 
selected, some other kind which he has 
is generally bought instead. 


That is a good way to get a leaky roof. 


The careful buyer is more particular. 
He knows that any roofing will last for 
a little while without attention, but he 
wants to postpone the time and cost of 
renewal as long as possible. 


He is figuring next year’s cost as well 
as this year’s cost. He thinks of the 
money he will have to spend after a few 
years for a new roof if this one won’t 
last any longer. If he can get a better 
roofing at equal cost that will last longer, 
he is so much the gainer. 


That kind of calculation is called thrift. 
The thrifty buyer sees important differ- 
ences between AMATITE and the other 
roofings. 


The other roofings either require a 
coating with a special liquid every year 
or two, or periodical painting. Right 
there is a future expense to be counted 
by the thrifty buyer. His judgment 
swings toward AMATITE, because it 
needs no painting either at the time it is 
laid or afterward. Once it is on you have 
no further bother or expense. 


ing with a smooth or unprotected surface? 


Second, it contains solid layers of Coal 
Tar Pitch—the material which is used by 
the best engineers for waterproofing deep 
cellars, tunnels, etc. Doesn’t it seem 
reasonable to suppose that this offers 
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why thrifty people buy AMATITE—It 
costs nothing to maintain, it has remark- 
able durability, and its first cost is very 
low. 


The experience of careful purchasers 
with AMATITE is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing letter from Bellemeade Farm : 


BELLEMEADE FARM, 
BEDFORD, MAss., 
March 7, 1908. 
Gentlemen :—It is now nearly three years 
since we put your Amatite Roofing on our new 
300-foot buildings. This Roofing is now in its 
third winter and has gone through without a 
leak, and there is every indication that it will 
be good for many years. The buildings with 
this light, sparkling Roofing and the red trim- 
mings as painted, are very attractive in appear- 
ance, and altogether we are much pleased with 
your Amatite Roofing. We are contemplating 
the construction of some further buildings for 
our Shetland ponies, and mean to use more of 
your Roofing. Yours truly, 
8. B. ELLIoTT, M. D. 





Sample Free. 





There are more arguments for AMA- 
TITE than these. Our Booklet tells 








AMATITE ON ANOTHER OF THE GREAT BELLEMEADE FARM BUILDINGS AT BEDFORD, MASS. 


better protection against water than ma- 
terials which are never used for such 
severe service ? ‘ 

One more argument. Weight for 
weight, AMATITE is the lowest in price 
of any mineral surfaced Ready Roofing. 


These, then, are some of the reasons 


them. Sent with Free Sample for a postal 
to nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO., 

New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, St. Louis, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans, Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis, London, Eng. 





damp the windows should not be open 
at all. In from one week to ten days 
the stems will have become dry, and thus 
the danger from mold greatly dimin- 
ished. When the stems are sufficiently 
dried they will look like the dried stems 
of raisins. When this stage has been 
reached, the grapes are ready to be 
packed. This should be done in shallow 
boxes, only one layer of grapes being 
placed in each box. If for any reason it 
be desired to put two layers in each box, 
papers should be placed betwen the lay- 
ers. Of course, in packing, any broken, 
moist, or mouldy grapes will be care- 
fully kept out, as those will greatly has- 
ten mold. The grapes should be kept in 
a cool, dry room, the boxes piled one on 
top of another, the bottom of one box 
serving for the cover of the one below 
it. The top box must have a cover. Be- 
tween the boxes a narrow aperture 
should be left for the escape of any mois- 
ture that may gather. 





“Truth can no more be seen by the 
mind unprepared than the sun can rise 
in the midst of night."—J: Howard 
Cashmere. 


Rules at a Summer Hotel. 

1.—Plug hats, also white derbys, shot 
15 minutes after arrival. 

2.—Penalty for wearing boiled shirts on 
Sundays is cigars for the crowd; on week 
days, $2.50 for first offense; $5 for each 
offence thereafter. 

3.—More than one shoe shine per day, 
or one suit of clothes per day, is punish- 
able by a fine of not less than 25 cents 
or more than $3.25 for each offence. 

4.—Telling a lie, fishing on Sunday, or 
indulging in games on Sunday is deemed 
bad taste. , 

5.—The proprietor shall be fined cigars 
for all if meal time vary fifteen minutes 
from regular time. ~ 

6.—Dudes are ducked in 50 feet of cold I 
water in the lake. 





This is the most important issue that 
can enlist human attention, for there can 
be no life nor growth without liberty, 
and freedom of expression is the basis 
and beginning of liberty. * * * No 
clumsy external coercions can resist moral 
force—the calm, deliberate persistence of 
good men who will be free.—J. William 
Lloyd. 


The Vermin in the Dark. 


In storied Venice, down whose 
streets 
The stars go hurrying, and the white moon 


rippling 


eats, 
Stood the poet Bell Tower, tronting seas 
and skies— 
Fronting the ages, drawing all men’s eyes; 
Rooted like Teneriffe, aloft and proud, 
Taunting the lightning, tearing the flying 
cloud. 


It marked the hours for Venice; all men 
said 

Time cannot reach to bow that lofty head; 

Time, that shall touch all else with ruin, 
must 

Forbear to make this shaft conress its dust, 

Yet all the while, in secret, without sound, 

The fat worms gnawed the timbers under- 
ground. 


fear the vermin that shall undermine 
Senate and citadel and school and shrine— 
The Worm of Greed, the fatted Worm 
jase 
And all the crawling progeny of these— 
The Pann way that shall honeycomb the 


of 


And waa vot state in unsuspecting hours. 
a Markham. 
“Are there good, pure springs near the 
hotel?” 
“Yes, the hotel keeper has springs in 
everything but his beds.” 
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People. 


the half of 


Letters From the 


“Prudent questioning is 
knowledge.’’—Proverb. 





An Autumn Picture. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Jacob Albert Raiser. 


I go once more thro’ quiet woods, 
To gather thoughts in solitudes, 
Ere winter’s snows destroy for me 
The beauty of the scenery. 


Was ever seen a fairer sight, 

Than colored leaves, in autumn light, 
From which the squirrels are peeping out, 
As half afraid they skip about? 


No hand of man has colors set, 

Nor ever can, on canvas yet, 

In perfect form, such scenes as these, 
However hard man tries to please. 





One and One-half Acres Enough. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I had 
lived in the city for many years until 
the year 1891, when, having a little girl 
baby who was very delicate, my hus- 
band and I began to talk of the country 
as a future home. We were anxious to 
own our own home, so we looked about 
for a cheap place, as we did not wish to 
place too large a debt on our shoulders. 
We found a small place of 1 1-2 acres, 
an old house and a good well of water 
near the depot. 

We were not satisfied with the house, 
but concluded that we could make it in- 
habitable until such a time as we could 
build a new one. This place was located 
on a main road six miles from the city 
in which my husband would continue his 
employment. This place had been occu- 
pied for sixty years but was now vacant. 
Two old apple trees and an equally old 
pear tree completed the list of fruits. 
Not a grape vine, lilac or rose bush was 
on the premises. In place of cultivated 
shrubs were sumac, undergrowth of 
every description and stones, stones 
everywhere. 

The outlook was not encouraging, but 
Iam not easily daunted. I-madea rule 
that everyone who went in a certain 
direction (which was designated) was to 
pick up at least one stone and throw it 
on the pile, 

I immediately set about getting a few 
trees each year as my means would not 
allow me to get many at atime. My 


‘first were purchased and set out before 


I ever heard of Green’s. Then I saw a 
copy of Green’s Fruit Grower and imme- 
diately became a convert. The next year 
my order was sent to Mr. Green and I 
am still a customer. This was sixteen 
years ago. About all my available space 
is well stocked but nearly every year I 
find room for a few specialties. I have 
an abundance of rhubarb, heps, quinces, 
raspberry and blackberry, apples, pears, 
peaches and plums, in fact everything 
my family is fond of, 

In 1900 an electric railway was built 
passing my property so that I have easy 
access to the city. In the same year 
we, (my oldest son and I, my husband 
having died) built a new house, tearing 
down the old one. We have a pretty 
and modern home, a generous lawn, with 
many beautiful shrubs, vines and lovely 
roses. In fact, it is quite a show place. 
People passing watch with delight my 
display of flowers. 

Most of the out-door work I have been 
obliged to do myself. It is no hardship 
but rather a great pleasure as I am fond 
of every growing thing. I always sound 
the praises of Green’s Fruit Grower. I 
consider Mr. Green a benefactor, for I 
could not have had so many varieties of 
trees, shrubs and vines, had it not been 
for his reasonable prices. We never 
know how far a good deed will reach; 
perchance, it passed from my home to 
others in pleasant thoughts derived from 
observing my flowers and trees. 

I think it pays all to bestir themselves 
and own their own home and garden. 
My heart goes out in pity to those who 
do not possess a love for nature and all 
growing things.—Ida L, Gibson, Mass. 





The railroads wisely discriminate in 
favor of the consumer by making a com- 
mon rate all over the country, which en- 
ables the. Missouri or Kansas producer 
to ship his products to New York or 
3oston, and the New York or other 
distant producer to ship to Kansas 
City, and sell on practically even teems 
with the producer in the vicinity of a 
siven market. By virtue of this ar- 
rangement of freight tariffs the west- 
ern poultry raiser or truck gardener is 
enabled to find a steady market at 
profitable prices in the east and the 
astern fruit grower can also ship his, 
surplus product at a profit to the west. 
But if the rates were established by a 
commission they would necessarily be 
on a mileage basis and the producer 
Would be compelled to rely upon his 








Method of harvesting grapes, and scene in the 
vineyard of Bauman Bros., Kelly’s Island, Ohio. It 
must be that these grapes are intended for wine 
making, as they are placed in barrels instead of the 
shallow boxes which are used when the grapes are 
intended to be packed in baskets and sold in fresh 
condition, Kelly’s Island is a famous fruit district. 





where there was a 
failure in any particular product the 
consumer would either go without or 
pay much higher prices. Last year the 
Missouri apple crop was a failure and 
the local consumers would have been 
deprived of this wholesome and popu- 
lar fruit but for the fact that the ap- 
ple growers of New York, California 
and other distant points enjoy the 
benefit of a freight rate that enables 
them to sell in this market at a profit. 
Under the commission plan the freight 
rates would eat up the profits and the 
consumers would have none to eat. 

Editor’s Note.—The above is claimed 
by railroads, but whether such low rates 
for long hauls is just is a question. In 
my opinion such rates are unjust.—C. A. 
G. 


local market, and 





Care of Apples. 

There are three things that determine 
when apples should be picked; the va- 
riety, the kind of weather that prevails 
at the usual maturing time and the dis- 
tance the fruit is to be shipped. Jona- 
thans and other similar varieties should 
be picked early, but Genitons, Northern 
Spy, Ben Davis and other similar kinds 
may be left on the trees until in danger 
from frost. Early falls, such as occur 
in dry years, mean early maturity of 
fruit, but a backward season like this 
has been means late maturity. If left 
on the trees too long the fruit will be- 
come overripe and won’t keep satisfac- 
torily. Apples that are to be shipped any 
distance should be picked before those 
that are intended for home comsump- 
tion. In picking apples, handle them 
like eggs. The slightest bruise means 
decay. Under no circumstances should 
they be shaken from the trees, and the 
practice of pouring them from a bucket 
or basket into a barrel is bad. Never 
pull an apple from the tree with a 
straight jerk. The pressure of the hand 
will bruise it if it is mellow. Gently 
twist it from the twig and lay it, not 
drop it, into the basket. The best time 
for gathering apples is on cool, dry 
days. Picking when too hot or when the 
fruit is wet is never satisfactory. As 
soon as the picking is done the fruit 
should be sorted. At least three grades 
should be made. Too much care cannot 
be taken in preparing the fruit for mar- 
ket. Apples that are not marketed at 
once should be stored in a well ventilated 
cellar in crates. Stored fruit should al- 
ways be sorted again before shipping, so 
as to remove any ‘that may have com- 
menced to decay. Careful attention to 
details is necessary at every stage of the 
work. This in connection with perfect 
honesty in marketing will soon build up 
a reputation for fine fruit, which will 
result in higher prices and more profit 
from the orchard. 

I saw a woman in a street car open a 
satchel and take out a purse, take out a 
dime and ciose the purse, open the 
satchel and put in the purse and close 
the satchel. Then she gave the dime to 
the conductor and took a nickel in ex- 
change. Then she opened the satchel 
and took out the purse, closed the 
satchel and opened the purse, put im the 
nickel and. closed the purse, opened the 
satchel and put in the purse, closed the 
satchel and fastened both ends. Then 
she felt to see if her hair was right and 
she was all right. This was a woman. 








Queer Automobile Accident.—Of all the 
queer accidents that have happened to 
man the automobile is responsible for 
some of the queerest. One of the most 
extraordinary yet chronicled is that re- 
corded in this morning’s despatches, in 
which a big covered touring car went 
over a precipice 300 feet high, turning 
three somersaults and lodged upside 
down in the top of a tree, with its five 
occupants inside of it, and none seriously 
injured except'the chauffeur, whose skull 
was fractured and who has lost an ear. 





The Bartlett Pear. 

Bartlett is a pear which has been con- 
tinually growing in favor during the past 
twenty years. Formerly a drawback to 
this variety was the. fact that it ripened 
in summer time making it necessary to 
sell the fruit immediately. 


In recent years ‘Bartlett pears are 
placed largely in cold storage houses 
where its ripening has been retarded, 


thus enabling the planter to sell it in the 
market a month or two after the usual 
date. 

I know of many large pear orchards 
which are planted entirely to the Bart- 
lett. While I am a friend of the Bart- 
lett, and appreciate its great value. I 
consider it a mistake to plant an or- 
chard either pears or apples, plums or 
peaches exclusively to one variety. 

Many of our best pears originated in 
Europe and among this number is the 
Bartlett. It is attractive in shape and 
color, is an abundant bearer, is of good 
quality, valuable for eating out of hand 
or for canning. In order to indicate the 
popularity of the Bartlett pear I will say 
that the well informed nurseryman in 
budding a block of 100,000 pear trees will 
bud at least 50,000 of the block fo Bart- 
lett. , 





History of a Tree. 

Think of cutting down for firewood or 
for shingles or for board fences such a 
tree as that described by William Rus- 
sell Dudley, a tree which science has 
proved conclusively began its existence 
271 years before Christ was born in Beth- 
lehem. Mr. Dudley wrote of the remark- 
able recuperative power of some of the 
great trees in the Converse Basin after 
they had been injured by a fire. 

“Among a number of similar cases,” 
he writes, ‘the most instructive record 
of these ancient forest fires was observed 
in a tree of moderate size—about fifteen 
feet in diameter, five feet from _ the 
ground. It was 270 feet in height, and 
2,171 years old. 

Recently it was found that a great tree 
which had been felled for commercial 
purposes had begun its existence 525 
years before Christ. The age, if not the 
fame, of the cedars of Lebanon attaches 
to these trees of California. They are 
worth a few dollars when cut up into 
clapboards. Their value is priceless if 
left standing, but you can’t make a lum- 
berman see it that way.—Chicago “Post.” 





Pure Bred Poultry. 

There are two ways of securing a start 
of pure bred poultry, both of which are 
equally good. One is to buy a pair or 
trio of birds, and save the eggs from such 
for hatching. A nice flock may be se- 
cured in this way in one season at a 
moderate cost. The other is to buy eggs 
from some reliable breeder and hatch 
them at home. There probably is not 
a great difference in the cost of a flock 
obtained in either way, but usually the 
first will prove more generally satifac- 
tory. 








Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


pie y 4 


. 

Has Imitators But No Competitors. 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Gant Hock, 
Strained Tendons, Founder, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors, 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes all 

Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 

As a Human Remedy for Rheumatism 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Ste. it is invaluable. 

ivery bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1,50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
ress, charges paid, witn full directions for 
ts use. (9#7Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc. Address 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0, 


BEE-KEEPING. 


Its pleasures and profits, is the theme of that ex 
cellent and handsomeillustrated magazine, 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 


We send a free sample copy, a Book on Bee Cul- 
ture, and Book on Bee-supplies, to all who name 
this paper. 

THE A. I. ROOT CO., MedinaOhio, 


ee 
Pianos On Credit 


30 Days’ Free Trial—No Money Down 


This concern, with a combined capital of 
$7,000,000, wants to send you its wonderful Fiano 
Book. We sell pianos from $144.50 up, and guar- 
antee a saving of at least $100. We ask no money 
down. We ship the piano, and let you use it a 
month, before you decide to buy. Compare it 
with others—compare our prices with others. If 
you find it the best bargain you ever saw, take twa 
years to pay for it—a little each month. Other 
wise, send it back. 

Don’t buy a piano without seeing this book, fog 
this is the largest concern of its kind in the worl 
We have 450,000 customers. Write us a post 
today and simply say “Send your Piano Book.” 
Spiegel, May, Stern Co., 1284 35th Street, Chicaga 


GENESEE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


A, N. Y., near Rochester. 
$224 TO $244 YEARLY Sita branches 
solid branches. 

Founded 1830. Has had 30,000 students. Faculty 
17 members. Five Literary Courses. Graduates 
enter first-class colleges on our certificate. Strong 
schools of Art, Music, Oratory, Commercial, Sten- 
ography, English .Bible. Terms begin Sept. 6, 
November 13, January 29, and April 17. 

All rooms steam and electricity; power laundry. 
Baths convenient. Pure spring water by pipe. 
Sanitary. Safe morally. A Christian school. 

Write L. F. CONGDON, Lima, N. ¥. 


























ment stations and fruit growers. 


F. G. STREET & COMPANY, 








DO YOU CARE TO 


SAVE 50 PER CENT. IN COST OF KILLING 


SAN JOSE SCALE ? 


iF you Do, WRITE FOR OUR BOOK NOW. 


Our product is made by one having 25 years experience, and has been thoroughly tested by experi- 
For three years have made a study of San Jose Scale problem, 


OUR PRODUCTS HAVE BEEN SOLD ON MERIT FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


16 RAILROAD ST., ROCHESTER, NW. Y. 
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On Credit 
CENTURY RUB 


strictly fire and water proof. 


roofing for barns, sheds, houses, stores, 
last far longer than any other material. 


CENTURY MFG. CO., 





CASH OR ON EASY MONTHLY PAY- 
MENTS. WE TRUST HONEST PEOPLE 
LOCATED IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Is durable, easy to lay. Any one can lay it. Permanent, inexpensive to maintain, 
Better and far chea 
metal —- Costs far less than any other roofing. 

2 


Dept. 132-R East St. Louis, His. 





BER ROOFING 


r than shingles, out-lasts 
ost durable and economical 
churches, cribs, etc. Cheaper and will 
Write for FREE sample and Catalogue. 











75c. Knife and 60c. Shears for $1 postpaid. E7M.& G. blade is 








EEL 
GT, 


643 


MAHER & GROSH CO., 


steel, file tested, warranted. This cutis exact size of 75c. 


strong knife. To start you we will send you 
one for 48c.; 5 for $2, post- 
<—<——wses paid. Best 7-inch shears, 6oc. 
a 21 This Knife and 
a Sbears, $1.00. 
= Pruning, 75c. ; bud- 
ding, 35¢.; grafting, 
mosc, Prun'g shears, 
7sc. Send for 80-p. 
free list and ** How 
to Use a Razor.” 
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Some Up-to-Date Fashions. 


Tor the convenience of the ladies in 
the homes of our subscribers we have 
made arrangements with one of the larg- 
est snd most responsible manufacturers 
of patterns to offer some of their relia- 
ble patterns at the nominal price of 10c 
each. We have tested these patterns 
and take pleasure in recommending 
them to our readers. 

6061—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size is 43-8 yards 21 or 24, 
31-2 yards $2 or 21-2 yards 44 inches wide, 
13-4 yards of banding when Dutch neck 
and elbow sleeves are used. 





6083 Girl’s Dress, 
6 to 12 years. 


6061 Tucked Blouse, 
32 to 42 bust. 


6033—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size (10 years), 1s 55-8 yards 
24, 41-4 yards 32 or 31-8 yaras 44 inches 
wide with 5 yards of banding; for the 
guimpe 2 yards 27, 13-8 yards 36 inches wide 
with 21-8 yards of insertion. 


6035—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size (12 years) 1s 61-8 yards 
24, 41-2 yards 32 or 31-8 yards 44 inches 
wide with 3-4 yard of contrasting material 
32 inches wide to trim as illustrated. 





6036 Girl’s Dress with 
Circular Skirt, 
8 to 14 years. 


6057 Princesse 
Gown, 34 to 42 bust, 


6057—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size is 10 3-4 yards 24 or 32, 
7 yards 44 inches wide, 5-8 yard 18 inches 
wide for chemisette, 1-2 yard 27 inches wide 
for the yoke and cuffs. 


6047—The quantity of materlal required 
for the medium size is 21-4 yurds 24 or 22 
or 13-8 yards 44 inches wide with 21-2 yards 
of insertion, 3 yards of edging, 2 yards of 
narrow, 3-4 yard of wide beading to trim 
as illustrated. 





6047 Corset Cover, 6058 Boy’s Russian 
32 to 40 bust. Blouse, 6 to 12 yeara, 


6058—The quantity of material required 
for the medium size (10 years) 1s 33-8 yards 
24, 23-4 yards 32 or 2 yards 44 inches wide. 


6052—The quantity of matertal required 
for the medium size is 31-4 yurds 36, 23-4 
yards 44 inches wide with 538-8 yards of 
insertion, 13-8 yards of narrow, 11-2 vards 
of wide beading, 3 yards of edging, 4 yards 
of embroidery for frill to tmm as illus- 
trated. 





6062 French Chemise, 
32 or 34, 36 or 38, 
40 or 42 bust. 


6060 Seven Gored 
Gkiit, 22 to 30 waist. 


6060—The quantity of materifal required 
for the medium size is 93-4 yards 24 or 27, 
51-2 yards 44 or 52 inches wide, 


To get BUST measure put the tape 
measure ALL of the way around the 


body, over the dress close under. the 
arms. 

Order patterns by numbers, and give 
size in inches. Send all orders to 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


Strawberry Culture. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
I. C. Swan, Pa, 

After having had over thirty years ex- 
perience in growing the strawberry, I 
am convinced that most strawberry 
growers allow too many plants to take 
root in their bearing plantations. The 
cultivator tends to draw the runners 
close together where they take root, 
therefore most matted rows have ‘ten 
times and sometimes fifty times as many 
plants as can thrive there and bear the 
finest fruit. The ideal row of straw- 
berries is known as the narrow matted 
row, where each plant in the row is not 
nearer than four to six inches to any 
other plant. But as many grow them 
there might be fifty strawberry plants 
in a foot square. This is far too many, 
and the result is very much the same as. 
when corn is sown so thickly. Corn 
growers know that in order to get good 
corn you must have only. a few plants 
in each hill. 

There are few strawberry growers who 
realize how far the roots of a straw- 
berry plant extend. When they dig 
strawberry plants they find the roots are 
from six to ten inches long, but do not 
consider that they have broken off the 
roots, and that in many instances the 
roots of strawberries extend much far- 
ther. Therefore if the plants are 
crowded together the roots are a solid 
mass in the soil, each robbing the other 
of sustenance. 

I wonder why strawberry growers 
who plant five, ten, fifty or sixty acres 
of strawberries do not plant in hills, the 
hills being 3 1-2 feet apart, marking the 
ground both ways as for corn and cul- 
tivating both ways with a horse culti- 
vator. This would save a large part of 
the hand hoeing and weeding which is 
now done, and would give the plants 
more room for spreading. Strawberry 
growers have noticed that the plants on 
the outside of the matted rows where 
the plants are thick are the ones that 
yield the largest fruit and give the larg- 
est yield. By setting out the plants in 
hills, as stated above and allowing, say 
a dozen plants to form around each hill, 
I am confident that the largest yield pos. 
sible might be secured. 

Those who have had most experience 
in strawberry growing are of the opinion 
that there is scarcely any limit to the 
productiveness of the strawberry under 
the most favorable circumstances, Some 





have claimed that more bushels of straw-. 


berries cun be grown upon an acre of 
rich ground than can be grown of pota- 
toes, that is to say, it is posstble to grow 
five hundred bushels of strawberries up- 
on an acre. I do not know that it would 
be profitable to attempt to grow such a 
wonderful crop of strawberries, since it 
would require such high fertilization, 
and so much work in placing the run- 
ners just as far apart as they should 
grow, but it will pay to give the straw- 
berry far better culture, and to enrich 
the soil upon the strawberry plantation 
more liberally than is usually done. I 
can see that there is much work to be 
done on an acre of strawberries, but 
there is not more work to be done on an 
acre of fertilized soil than on an acre of 
poor soil, and the yield on the fertilized 
soil may be more than double that on 
poor soil. 

Since strawberry flowerS are ever li- 
able to be injured by late spring frosts 
I advise that low valleys be avoided and 
that strawberries be planted on elevated 
sites, though not on hilly ground. 

I am often asked what varieties I 
would recommend but this is generally 
a question which every planter must de- 
cide for himself by experiment, for the 
reason that the variety of strawberry 
that may do particularly well with me 
may not do nearly as well with another 
grower on other soil and in another lo- 
cality. The Jessie strawberry was intro- 
duced by me twenty years ago, and is 
yet one of the greatest strawberries at 
Green’s Fruit Farm, but there are a few 
localities where the Jessie cannot be 
made to live, much less to bear fruit, 
The Corsican is now one of the largest 
and most profitable strawberries at 
Green’s Fruit Farm, but I have heard 
from one correspondent in the far west 
who says that it is not productive in 
his locality. Therefore when you hear 
a man claiming that one variety is the 
greatest of all varieties, and another 
claiming another variety as his choice, 
remember that the strawberry has its 
choice of soil and location. I advise be- 
ginners to plant a few each of a dozen 
leading varieties in order to discover 
which thrives best on their soil. 

I advise that every strawberry bed or 
field shall have some light covering as 
soon as the ground freezes in early win- 









Three generations of 
Simpsons have made 





tial cloth. 


Stitutcs and imitations, 








ard 65 years ago—standard today, 
designs in a new silk finish. 


Ifyour dealer hasn't Simpson-Eddystone Prints write 
us his name, We'il help him supply you, Decline sub- 


Some 


The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 


i Ask your dealer for ~~. 
Simpson-Eddystone , 


Black & Whites 


The celebrated old **Simpson” Prints 
made only in Eddystone. 


Not ordinary calicoes that get flimsy 
and fade, but beautiful designs on substan- 
Absolutely fastcolor. Stand- 























DRESS FOR HEALTH. 


The Good Health Corset was designed by health experts to 
meet the actual needs of the body. stay 
endorsed by the physicians of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, and 


has hundreds of satisfied wearers. 


No steels nor stays. 


It is 


See it yourself. Order to-day; try it 10 days and then if dis- 
satisfied, return it and get your money back. 
Prices in white Jean or Batiste, according to bust measure- 
ments ; 30-38, $1.25; 40-42, $1.50; 44-46, $1.75. Add 50c. for 
highest grade white Sateen garment. 


Catalogue will be 


sent on request. 


THE GOOD HEALTH CO., 


56 COLLEGE HALL, 





BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 








FORTUNES IN 
FIG ORCHARDS 
ye 


E. C. ROBERTSON 


General Sales Manager 


501 Kiam Bidg., Houston, Texas 


for life. 








TEXAS FIGS ARE WORLD’S FAIR WINNERS 


The famous fig preserves made at Aldine, near Houston, are 
the finest and best known in the world, One important thing 
which must not be overlooked is that fig orchards never fail to 
produce large, profitable crops here. 
One Acre Set in Figs and One Town Lot, both for $230 

Payable $10 down and $10 per month, without in- 

terest, no payments when sick; clear war- 


ranty deed in case of death. 


Local cash market for fruit. Single crop pays for land and 
lot. Money back in four years with annual income thereafter 
Better than banks, bonds, or life insurance. 
want to enjoy life in South Texas under your own 

tree,” or make a small, safe, 


“nen investment, write for 
full particulars. Agents wanted, 


If you 


‘vine and 

















If YOU are in want of anything for 
ter. Be careful that there are no grass rchard, Vineyard, Lawn, Park, 
seeds or weed seeds in the material with — — - a 
which you cover the plants. Strawy pada not patron ne Re rH 


manure makes an excellent covering if 
there are no grass or weed seeds in the 
manure. Corn stalks, bean _ straw, 
swamp grass, tomato vines and leaves 
are the best mulch for the reason tnat 
there are no weeds or grass seeds in this 
material. 


©. 





Bishop Fowler used to tell about a 
young Detroit couple, John Smith and 
Hannah Jones. 

“John Smith was a Presbyterian. Han- 
nah Jones was a Baptist. They hesi- 
tated about marrying because they 
feared that in later life, when the little 
ones came, religious disputes might 
arise. Thus the years passed. Neither 
would renounce his church. John Smith 
grew bald and Hannah Jones developed 
lines about her mouth and eyes. It was 
a@ complete deadlock, the world said. 

“Then John was sent abroad for a year 
by his firm to buy fancy goods. He and 
Hannah corresponded regularly. Toward 
the year’s end, by a remarkable coinci- 
dence, each received from the other a 
letter, the two letters crossing in the 
mail. They said: 

“Friend John: The obstacles that 
stood in the way of our marriage have 
at last been removed. This day I was 
received in full membership in the Pres- 
byterian church.—Hannah.’ 

“ ‘Dearest Hannah: We have no long- 
er any ground for delaying our union 
further. I united myself this day with 
the Baptist church.—John.’ ”—Washing- 
ton “Star.” 


Ct 
Go 


Miss Estelle Morse, of Niagara coun- 
ty, N. Y., owns and manages a 200 acre 
fruit farm on which there are 20,000 
peach trees, 2,000 apple trees, 1,700 pears, 
300 quinces, 1,000 plums, and another 
1,000 cherries, apricots, and other fruit. 
There is a large woods and some land 
is devoted to small fruit and vege- 
tables; but no hay or grain is raised on 
the place. The farm was left to her by 
a deceased relative and at that time she 
was a “green” city girl unacquainted 
with agriculture, but now she is well up 
in the work and is making a success of 
her property attending to every business 
detail herself. 
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We shall grow old apace, and die 
Before we know our liberty. 

Our life is short, and our days run 
As fast away as does the sun. 

And as a vapour, or a drop of rain, 
Once lost, can ne’er be found again; 
So when you or I are made 

A fable, song, or fleeting shade, 

All love, all liking, all delight, 
Lies drowned with us in endless night. 
Then, while time serves, and we are but 
> decaying, 
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cialty of dealin 
planters over half a century? 


ave made & spe 


direct with 


Seeds, Bulbs, Roses, Shrubs, 
Vines, Mail-Size Trees, Etc. 


by mail, postpaid, safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Large orders and large trees 


freight. Cata- 


ulbs, 


general, 


by express. or 

0. 1F REE to buyers of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees; 
No. 3 to buyers of Holland and 
ses, Ferns, 
Palms and Greenhouse Planta 
Ty us. 
greenhouses. 1200 acres. 


THE STORRS & HA 


54 years. 


RRISON CO 


Box 9, Painesville, Ohio. 








Com, my Corinna, come, let’s go a May- 
ng. 
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To RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 
Laughlin 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


and 


RED GEM |! 
GhAe tink Pencil ; 


Your Choice of 


$ 


These 
Two 
Popular 
Articles 
for only 


By Insvaep 


00 


os 


Post- 
paid 

to any 
address 





Mat 8c Extra. 





lilustrations are Exact Size 





in either 


as preferr 





Detroit, 


Every pen 
full 14 Kt. Sclid Gold—cut 
on right hand may be had 


aranteed 


our standard 


black opaque pattern, or 
Non-breakable Transpat- 
ent, as desired, either in 
plain or en 


ved finish, 


You may try this pen a week, 
if you do not find it as represented, 
a better article 
cure for THREE TIMES THIS SPECIAL 
Pricz in any other make, if not} 
entirely satisfactory in every re- 
spect return it and we will send 
you $1.10 for it. 

Cur on tert is our famous and 

ular Reo Gem Ink Pencil, 
complete leak proof triumph, may 
be carried in any position in 
pocket or shopping bag, writes at 
any &ngle at firsttouch, Plati- 
num (sprin 
point, polished vulcanized rubber 
case, terra cotta finish. Retail 
everywhere for $2.50. 
wanted. Write for terms, Write 
now “lest you forget.” 


Laughlin Mfg. Co. 


318 Majestic Bidg., t 
Mich. 


than you can se- 


g) feed, Iridium 
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The favorite hunting dog of E. H. Burson, 


superintendent of Green’s Fruit Farm. 





“Ol Nutmeg’s”’ Sayings. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Joe Cone. 

They is most allus a string tew a good 
fish story. 

The weather man can’t suit ev’rybuddy 
—not even himself. 

Sometimes it is hard tew make a hit 
withaout gittin’ struck back. 

The very best way tew git cooled off is 
tew allus keep cool. 

Ef yew can’t git a word in aigeways 
try a hull broadside. 

The biggest one allus gits away becuz 
he appropriates the most boodle. 

One good strawberry shortcake makes 
up fur a hull season’s work in the bed. 

It is easy enough tew say “no,” the 
trouble is tew kerry it aout. 

Most people like the summer, but 
they’d like it in the wintertime. 

It is a good idee tew stop once in awhile 
jest tew see whether yew are goin’ or 
comin’. 

It is all right tew marry a rich wid- 
der; the mistake is made in marryin’ 
her money. 

The good thet men dew is tremenjus, 
but the good thet they don’t dew is tre- 
menjuser. 

Ef wummun’s craownin’ glory is her 
hair why in the world does she wanter 
cover it up? 

It is quite the thing tew speak ill uv 
one’s neighbor then kerry him over some 
ice cream. 

It don’t make so much diffrunce what 
a man’s pollertics is ez it does the way 
he votes. 

Some folks think thet when oppertu- 
nerty knocks at their dors he hez a soft 
woolen mitten on his hand. 

They’s nothin’ on the farm so onheal- 
thy for the farmer ez the green goods 
thet’s kerried raound in satchels. 

Some men are interested-in the failure 
uv ithe apple crop only so fur ez it ef- 
fects the cider crop. 

Any fam’ly man hez a parfect right 
tew dodge the issue ef the issue hap’ns 
tew be a flat iron. 

Give the ol’ hoss a play-spell naow an’ 
then ef yew wanter see haow much colt 
they is left in him. 

The -boy who never hez much at any 
other time feels purty sartin thet his 
father will take him tew the circus. 

The boy who gits the seat uv his pants 
dusted purty of’n ain’t apt tew wear ‘em 
aout in arfter life by set’n’ raound tew 
much, 

A Connecticut bride wus hit over her 
eye with a can throwed by a tew excited 
guest ez the train moved frum the sta- 
tion. In most places this performance is 
gen’ly left tew the husband. 
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, are cut on large. 
patterns, designtd 
\ fo give the wearer 
_ the utmost comfort 
¢ LIGHT: DURABLE-CLEAN 
GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 
SUITS #322 
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My Creed. 
More fresh air and sunshine, 
More water and more soap; 
More love of Nature, 
More confidence, more hope; 
More reciprocal good will, 
More practical ideal, 
More effort for the goal, 
More earnest heart and soul; 
More thankfulness for birth, 
More Heaven here on earth! 
From the “Modern World” by Norris 
Cc. Sprigg, LL. D. 


es EE 
Why He Lost His Friends. 

He was always wounding their feelings, 
making sarcastic or funny remarks at 
their expense. 

He was cold and reserved in his man- 
ner, cranky, gloomy, pessimistiq 

He was suspicious of everybody. 

He never threw the doors of his heart 
wide open to people or took them tinto 
his confidence. 

He was always ready to receive assist- 
ance from his friends, but always too 
busy or too stingy to assist them in time 
of need. 

He regarded friendship as a luxury to 
be enjoyed, instead of an opportunity for 
service, 

He never learned that implicit, gen- 
erous trust is the very foundation stone 
of friendship. 

He never thought it worth while to 
spend time in keeping up his friendships. 

He did not realize that friendship will 
not thrive on sentiment alone; that there 
must be service to nourish it. 

He did not know the value of thought- 
fulness in little things. 

He borrowed money from them, 

He was not loyal to them. 

He never hesitated to sacrifice their 
reputation for his advantage. 








MAKE A FORTUNE IN FRUIT 


$2,000 to $8,000 a Year Profit 
g<xs™ from Only 10 Acres 


You have heard of the wonders ofirrigation. How would 
you like to own ten acres of irrigated fruit land in the famous 
Bitter Root Valley, where apples yield aclear profit of from 
$2,000 to $8,000 on ten acres every year? Where Grains and 
Vegetables also are produced in such abundance that the 
profits are almost beyond belief? Here’s your chance, if 
you have a little ready money—say $300 to $500. 


The World’s Greatest Irrigation Project 


« The Bitter Root Valley Canal—81 miles long—built at a cost of 


Home of Famous over $1,500,000—is practically completed. It creates an opportu- 
“McINTOSH RED” | nity for you to make a fortune in fruit. We are now offering for 
Apples. sale a portion of our 40,000-acre irrigated tract, at a mere frac- 


5 tion of its value as measured by that of adjoining land. We are 
making such easy terms that even the man of small means can afford to invest. 


A\Few Hundred Dollars Hold 10 Acres of the 
Finest Fruit Land in this Wonderful Irrigated 


BITTER ROOT VALLEY wostana 


Land and water sold outright—no “ homesteading.” Present prices of only $100 to $150 
per acre, on easy terms, afford those interested in fruit growing an unusual opportunity. 

This is the most attractive, prosperous and longest tried fruit valley in the Pacific 
Northwest. Nestled among the mountains, amid scenic beauties unsurpassed. Soil of 
exceeding depth and richness. The Land of Perfect Fruit! No insect fruit pests! 15,000 
good neighbors! Rural Free Delivery—Farmers’ Telephones— Fine Schools and 
Churches. Good roads everywhere. Steam and electric railroads bring world’s best 
markets to your door. Delightful place to live. The buyer of each tract of land will be- 
come a proportionate owner in the Canal, and thus obtain perpetual water rights. 


The Acreage is Limited —The Opportunity Boundless! 
Prompt Action is Imperative! Postal Brings Magnificent FREE Book! 


The land is being sold off rapidly. Hundreds are making application. Investigate with- 
out delay. The Free Book and Map give information that may be worth many thousands of 
dollars to you. Contains page after page of evidence, from unquestioned authorities, prov- 
ing that $2,000 to $8,000 clear profit annually is being made on ten-acre tracts of Bitter 
Root Valley irrigated fruit land. Fortune awaits the man who buys now. Write quickly for 
Free Book, Maps and full information. We want a few reliable agents. Address Dept. AJ. 


BITTER ROOT VALLEY IRRIGATION CO., 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO 














He was always saying mean things) 
about them in their absence, 

He measured them by their ability to 
advance him.—‘‘Success.” 


| 
“Didn’t Know ’Twas Loaded.”’ | 

The chores-boy at Watchout’s summer 
villa, a dull but industrious youth who 
filled a “general utility’? role indoors as 
well as at the stables, frequently assist- 
ed the cook. As the range needed pol-| 
ishing “Chores” was sent to the grocery 
to get a package of stove blacking, and 
on his return was told to give the range | 
a good polishing. | 

The stove was hot, the blacking a fluid | 
mystery, and as frequently occurs with 
that kind, the stuff took fire and an ex- 
plosion followed. When the flames were 
extinguished and “Chores’”’ burns were 
dressed, the mistress asked him “How 
the accident happened?” 

The boy tearfully replied, “I used the 
blacking I got at the store, but please, 
marm, I didn’t know ’twas loaded.” Then 
“Chores” was quietly told they did not 
allow that, or any other kind of dangér- 
ous fluid, used in the house, but only the 
X-Ray Stove Polish, the kind that was 
safe for a child to use, and never caught 
fire or exploded. 











A number of experiments noted by the 
department of agriculture show that for- 
maldehyde can be very successfully em- 
ployed in the preservation of fresh fruit. 
A French scientist, Perrier, found that 
apples immersed in a solution of 8 parts 
of formaldehyde to 1,000 parts of water, 
for 15 minutes—an entirely safe proceed- 
ing—were effectively preserved from de- 
cay, and as a result large numbers of 
farmers in France preserve their fruit 
in this way for winter use. The effect 
of the treatment is tu kill the decay. As 
the French laws, however,. prohibit the 









FRUIT BASKETS 


SPLINT BASKETS sate gs than the Climax 


are generally used for 
Plums, Cherries, Grapes, and other small fruits in 
nearby or home market, where covers are not 
wanted. They are used almost exclusively in 
Western New York in preference to any other. 


Price of 8-Ib. Splint Baskets, without covers, $20.00 
per 1000, $11.00 per 500, $2.50 per 100. Covers for 
8-1b. Splint Baskets, $5.00 per 1000. 


Price of 5-lb. Splint Baskets, no covers, $8.50 per 1000, $5.00 per 500, $2.00 per 100. 


STANDARD PEACH BASKETS. 


r Western New York standard “one-third” peach basket made of the 
best material and wire sewed. Best for home market or for shipping. 
Price, $25.00 per 1000, $13.00 per 500, $3.00 per 100, $1.75 per 50. 
Special Prices on large lots of all kinds of fruit baskets quoted on 
< application. Notice—All prices for baskets are subject to change with- 
out notice. Order early and get the lowest prices. When the season comes on there 
is a general rush for baskets. If you delay ordering, you may not get them in time 
at any price. 


THE NIAGARA FRUIT LADDER. 


A ladder made from the best selected white basswood, with 
tie rods at every other step. A model for strength, lightness and 
durability. It always stands and never rocks, no matter how 
uneven the ground may be. 
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Price, 25cents per foot—6 ft., 8 ft., and 10 ft. always carried 
in stock. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CoO. 


FRUIT GROWERS’ SUPPLY DEPT. ROCHESTER, N.Y: 










use of this preservative, it is not employ- 
ed commercially. 

Experiments in the Royal Botanical 
gardens at Kew, England, show similar 
favorable results, and this preservative 
is recommended for the preservation of 
winter supply of apples. 
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Funeral for Birds.—‘‘We are very sor- 
ry, oh, God, that all the poor birds had 
to die, for we would like to have them 
stay around in the trees, but we need 
rain and we guess you know what is 
best, and we hope that you will take 
them all to Heaven.” 

Two thousand birds were killed by re- 
cent terrific storms, and to-day all the 
children in the neighborhood paid their 
last respects, including the foregoing 
prayer to their little friends that would 
sing no more. 

With childish rites and genuine sol- 
emnity the 2,000 little, feathery things 
were laid at rest. About the wide grave 
the children stood with bowed heads sob- 
bing as they strewed simple flowers. 








MR. BULLFROG. 


Ol Mister Bullfrog 
Yonder by de spring, 
Keeps a hollerin’ ev’y night 
An’ never says a thing. 


Keeps on speechifyin’ 
And never feels no shame; 
He knows a lot o’ human folks 
Is doin’ ’bout de same. 
—Utica ‘‘Press.”’ 








Get my Special Proposition 
which is real co-operation 
between the Manufactur- 
ers and the Farmer. It 
gives you a chance to 
cut down the cost of 
your spreader 
and almost pay 
for it in one 
year. It 
means 
exactly 
, what it 

. aS = says, 
Wm. Galloway 

President 
Wm, Galloway 
Gompany 


Keep Your Money 
In Your Pocket 


Order now—direct from this offer— 
by letter or postal. Let me send 
you one of my way Spreaders 
on 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, No 
money down. Freight prepaid. 
I know you are a responsible 
man if you have any need 
for a manure spreader, 
Keep your money in 
your own pocket un- 
til you try my 
Spreader.Tell me 
to send you my 
Special Ma- 
nureSpread- 
er Propo- 
sition, 





































$25,000 
BankBond 
Guarantee 


Here are my offers to you—READ THEM. My 
$25,000 Bank Bond Guarantee goes with every 
Galloway Spreader. 1 back the Galloway permanent! 
with every guarantee that any practical and reasonable 
man could ask for. I back the Galloway to give Genuine Satis- 
faction, ifitis not everything itis claimed to be—if it does not do 
all that the best spreader ought to do—send it back, and | will return 
every cent of your money without question. 

I challenge the world to produce as practical, durable and all round satisfac- 
tory a spreader at any price as my 


ALLOWAY’S fF 


Take my hand and signature and bond on that—as legal binding as any contract 
ever made on earth. Write me today for my Special Proposition 
Big New Spreader Catalog—sent promptly and Free. 
Wm. Gallo ‘cage ibe araene 
President % 
Wm. Galloway Co, 
869 Jefferson 
Stree’ 
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Prepaid 

All Freight Prepaid 
and I don’t keep you 
waiting. I don’t delay to 
write a lot of letters. I trust 

‘ou to make the fair month’s 

ial of my Galloway Spreader 
when you get it direct from the 
factory a aterloo, Iowa, or 
shipped atonce from one of my Fac- 
tory’s Transfer Stations—Minneapolis 
—Kansas City—or Madison, Wisconsin. 
Write me so you can get one of my Gallo- 
ways busy on your work for 


30 Days ria 
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At Home With My Mild Combination Treate 


ment. itis Nota New Remedy, it Has 
the Experience of Years Behind It, 
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&.... sie DIR. O. A. JOHNSON ©7202. 2% 

_ Lhave spent my entire professional life 
inthe treatment of cancer. I have so per- 
fected my Mild Gombination Treat- 
ment that I can furnish to any sufferer 
positive proof and scores of testimonials 
showing that my treatment quickly de- 
stroys the cancerous growth and at the 
same time eliminates it from the system, 
thus preventing a return of the disease. 


READ THE EVIDENCE FROM FORMER SUFFERERS 
WHOM I HAVE CURED 


CURED IN A FEW WEEKS 
Iinform you, with great pleasure, that 
I am now cured of a very bad Cancer 
in the breast of four years standing. 
Four doctors, two of them specialists, 
gave me no relief and I was badly dis- 
heartened. I tried your Mild Combina- 
tion Treatment and it did what you 
claim. I know you can cure Cancer for 
you cured my mother also. 
MRS. C. W. SMITH, Yates Center, Kans. 
CANCER OF THE LOWER LIP CURED 
IN A FEW DAYS 
I suffered two years from cancer of 
lower lip. Triedeverything. You 
cured me. I was discouraged fora 
long time, but when youcured Mr. 
Donnell, our postmaster, I decided 
youcouldcure me. You undoubt- 
@dly know your business. My ad- 
-- vice tosufferers is to not wait, but 
commence your treatment at once. 
J.M. RATHMEL, Waverly, Kans. 
YOU CAN BE CURED AT HOME 
I have so perfected my Mild Combination 
Treatment that patients may use it at their 
home with practically as good results as though it 
were applied at my offices. I will gladly furnish 
to every sufferer positive and indisputable proof 
that my treatment Does Cure Cancer. I will 
furnish ample evidence of my integrity, honesty, 
financial and professional ability. No matter 
how serious your case may be—no matter how 
many operations you have bhad—no matter what 
treatments you have tried—write for my book, 
“Cancer und ItsOure.” It will cost you nothing 
and will tell you how you can be cured at home. 


DR. JOHNSON REMEDY COMPANY 
1233 Grand Ave.,Suite 45g KANSAS CITY, MQ, 


CONSUMPTION 


BRONCHITIS and CATARRH 


UREDeeeeer RE 


TRIAL TREATMENT of CONDOR INHALATION 
(California’s marvelous discovery) sent to any one af- 
flicted with Consumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
or any nose, throat or lung trouble, to prove that acure 
can positively be made at home, without change of cli- 
mate, loss of time or stomach dosing. 

CONDOR INHALATION quickly and directly 
reaches the affected parts and per- 
manently cures pain in chest or 
between shoulder blades, raising 
matter, constant spitting, linger- 
ing colds, hoarseness, chronic 
coughs, tickling in throat, loss of 
taste and smell, flushed 
cheeks, night sweats, 
chills, fever, hemorrhage, 
foul breath, stuffed nose, 
head noises, sneezing, 
shortness of breath, chok- 
ing, gasping, wheezing, 
loss of vitality, strength, 
weight, etc. 

Inhaled through mouth 
or nose, the heated, med- 
icated vapor arising from 
burning pastilles penetrates to every nook and corner of 
the air passages and Inngs, disinfects and rebuilds ulcer- 
ated tissues, loosens and raises mucus, destroys and ejects 
poison germs, heals lung cavities, affected nasal passages 
and bronchial tubes, and restores health. 

Write today, mentioning your disease, and we will 
send you free of charge, Trial Treatment, 48-page illus- 
trated Book and information about how to get well. 


CONDOR CURE CO., Dept. 399 Los Angeles, Calif, 


A LIFE CURE 


for Varicocele. My latest 
methods surpass anything I 
have everefound. Most cases 
cured in 10 to 60 days. No 
pain, no danger, no experi- 
ments. Afilicted persons 
want cures—not experiments. 

My specialty is varicocele, 
rupture, stricture and uri- 
nary diseases. Illustrated 
book and particular free, in person or by letter. 
G. ALLAN ROWE, 4M. D., GO NIAGARA ST. N. BUFFALO.N. ¥ 


FREE DEAFNESS CURE 


A remarkable offer made by one of the leading ear 
specialists in this ny 2 Dr. Branaman offers to all 
applying at once two full months’ medicine free to prove 
his ability to cure permanently Deafness, Head Noises 
and Catarrh in every stage. 

Address, DR. G. M. BRANAMAN, 
1353 Walaut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


I i I want to 
to tell all who are 


afflicted with ASTHMA what 

cured me after 46 years of suffering. Send 

your address and learn of something for which you 

will be grateful the rest of your life. G. F. Alexan- 
der, 461 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. 















































VENTILATE YOUR HOUSE. 
Mr. Sidman says: It is a queer situa- 


tion and a sad commentary on our 
scramble for existence that the home, 
especially in this country where it is held 
in such high esteem as the bulwark of 
the nation, etc., where our mothers, 
wives and children spend nearly twenty- 
four hours per day, should be neglected 
|in this, one of the most vital necessities 
of life, and that, on an average, not one 
home in a hundred is properly heated, 
and not one in a thousand has any pre- 
tense of ventilation. Under these condi- 
tions is it any wonder that our wives 
lose their bloom and sweetness we so ad- 
mired in them as sweethearts, grow 
peevish, nervous and run down, when 
we allow them to exist (not live) in a 
close, polluted atmosphere? Is it any 
wonder that so many of our town and 
city bred children are puny, fretful little 
bodies that can be scarcely taken out 
of doors in cold weather, for fear of their 
catching cold, with its danger of com- 
plications; or that a large percentage of 
tuberculosis is developed from the con- 
ditions of our homes, which should, be- 
yond all places, be the most hygienic 
and sanitary? Yet it must be said to our 
shame as men and heads of families that 
this is the condition in the great majority 
of our homes. 








Why Fruit Should be Chewed—Fruit 
must be properly chewed, because, if it 
is swallowed in chunks, the stomach can 
do nothing with it, says Dr. J. H. Kel- 
logg in “Good Health.” The gastric 
juice, he tells us, can not digest car- 
bohydrates. We read: 

“Fruit requires no digestion—merely 
crushing in the mouth suffices. The sa- 
liva has no action on fruit, and the gas- 
tric juice but little; for fruit is 70 to 90 
per cent. water, with only about 1-2 of 
1 per cent. proteid. There is at the same 
time no fat in fruit, with the exception 
of a very few peculiar fruits, like the 
olive, and that other class of fruit which 
we call nuts, both of which contain a 
large amount of fats. The ordinary acid 
fruits, however—the sweet saccharin 
fruits, the juicy fruits—contain no fat, no 
proteid, merely carbohydrate, which is 
already digested and ready for immedi- 
ate assimilation. This explains why the 
tired boy is so happy when he climbs 2 
peach or a cherry tree. He eats heartily 
|of the fruit, and if too rapidly finds he 
has the stomach ache when he gets 
home. His mother applies a fomentation, 
and he feels better directly. He repeats 
'the operation next day, and likewise 
gets off with nothing worse than a 
stomach ache. If, instead of fruit, he 
had taken an overdose of roast meat, he 
would not have gotten off so easily. He 
would have had a bilious attack, and 
would not have wanted any more roast 
meat for a week. Fruit makes a little 
gas in the stomach, a little fermentation, 
with sometimes a little colic, but it can 
not produce autointoxication. It can not 
make a boy so sick that he will not want 
any more for a week.” 








Dr. W. W. Chalfant, a Philadelphia 
physician, some time ago attracted con- 
| Siderable attention by declaring that 
many cases of measles are due to poison 
contained in the common buttercup. He 
now says it is the cause of cancer. “The 
active poisons in the buttercup,” says 
Dr. Chalfant, “are substances which 
produce inflammation at contact, and 
when taken internally may cause inflam- 
mation of the stomach and convulsions, 
and frequently death. The poison is 
transferred also in milk ana meat.” The 
doctor declares that he has produced 
conditions similar to those of cancer by 
rubbing healthy flesh with buttereups, 
and says that it is very probable the 
disease has its origin in the meat or milk 
of animals which eat the flowers. He 
urges that the bloom be destroyed. 








We hear a good deal about the great 
American habit of treating being one of 
our worst evils. How about the great 
American habit of hospitality? It has 
ruined the stomachs of as many people 
as whiskey has made drunkards. A man 
is invited out to dinner. A big, delicious- 


THIS WILL INTEREST MANY 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if any one afflicted with rheumatism 
in any form, neuralgia, or kidney trouble, 
will send their address to him at 704-7 Car- 
ney Bldg., Boston, Mass., he will direct them 
to a perfect cure. He has no interest in any- 
thing to sell, only a desire to tell those 
afflicted how he was cured after years of 
search for relief. Hundreds have tested it 








with success. 


ly rich, kill-me-quick dinner is prepared, 
He eats his fill, and then the host and 
the hostess beg and plead with him to 
eat more. They get mad if he doesn’t 
stuff, and stuff, and stuff. When he is 
so full that there is danger of the walls 
of his stomach giving away, dessert ar- 
rives, and the hostess insists that he eat 
still more. When he leaves, he feels like 
a two-foot snake looks after it has swal- 
lowed a full-sized rabbit.—Atchison 
“Globe.” 


Tuberculosis.— 

1. Consumption is caused only by a 
germ which comes from the living, af- 
fected with consumption. 

2. Consumption is preventable, because, 
for practical purposes, the great source 
of infegtion—the spit—can be easily dis- 
infected or destroyed. Remove the spit 
or sputum as a source of infection, and 
consumption must go far towards disap- 
pearing. 

3. Consumption is not hereditary, nor 
is it easily contracted if reasonable care 
be taken. 

4. The careless consumptive patient is 
a focus of infection and a danger to all 
persons who come much in proximity to 
him or visit the places he frequents. 

Anything tending to lower the tone of 
the general health may act as a predis- 
posing cause—insufficient nourishment, 
overwork, loss of sleep, worry, close and 
dusty air. Avoid these. Give sleeping 
rooms a prolonged airing and sunning 
during the day, and as much night ven- 
tilation as is practicable. The dwelling- 
place should be dry naturally or made so 
artificially. If it is thought that there 
is a family predisposition to consump- 
tion, en out-door occupation should be 
chosen. Live in the open air and sun- 
shine as much as possible. 





The apple is such a common fruit, says 
a medical writer, that very few people 
are familiar with its remarkably effica- 
cious medicinal properties. 
ought to know that the very best thing 
they can do is to eat apples just before 
retiring for the night. Persons uniniti- 
ated in the mysteries of the fruit are 
liable to throw up their hands in horror 
at the visions of dyspepsia which such 
a suggestion may summon up, but no 
harm can come even to a delicate sys- 
tem by the eating of a ripe and juicy 
apple before going to bed. The apple is 
excellent brain food, because it has more 
phosphoric acid in easily digested shape 
than any other fruit. It excites the ac- 
tion of the liver, promotes sound and 
healthy sleep and thoroughly disinfects 
the mouth. This is not all: the apple 
prevents indigestion and throat diseases. 
—London Globe. 





The Hiccough Easily Stopped.—Relief 
can be obtained by directing the pati- 
ent to hold the arms straight above the 
head and to keep inspiring as long as is 
feasible, so as to retain the air in the 
lungs for as long a period as possible. 

“Why in the world are you carrying 
two umbrellas?’ somebody asked the for- 
getful man, and he looked amazed at the 


question. “I should think you’d guess 
that easily, knowing me so well,” he 
said. “I’m carrying two so that if [f 


forget and leave one anywhere, I shall 
still have the other!’—‘‘Youth’s Com- 
panion.”’ 





Don’t sleep on your left side, for it 
causes too great a pressure on the heart. 

Don’t sleep on your right side, for it 
interferes with the respiration of that 
lung. 

Don’t sleep on your stomach, for that 
interferes with the respiration of both 
lungs and makes breathing difficult. 

Don’t sleep on your back, for this 
method of getting rest is bad for the 
nervous system. 

Don’t sleep sitting in a chair, for your 
body falls into an unnatural position, 
and you can not get the necessary re- 
laxation. 

Don’t sleep standing up, for you may 
topple over and crack your skull. 

Don’t sleep.—‘‘Puck.”’ 

aE 
Breathes there a man with nose bright red 
Who never to himself hath said, 
“This is my last. Right here I'll stop 
And never drink another drop?7—‘‘Judge.”’ 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath suid, 

Were I rewarded as my worth, 

I’d scoop in all this blooming earth.—Ball. 





De trouble, ’bout de ’possum, 
De ’possum up de tree, 
He sleep wid one eye open, 
An’ he got dat eye on me! 
Atlanta ‘‘Coustitution.”’ 


— 


“What makes the sea so wet, papa?” 
Dear little Tommy cried: 
“It has no roof to shelter it,” 
His kind papa replied. 
—New York ‘World.”’ 


No other name 
To Burbank’s fame 
Could ever hold a candle, 
f that wise gent 
~ Would but invent 
A melon with a handle. 


Everybody | 








The sad story of 
MY FATHER'S GREAT SUFFERING 


From CANCER 


Read the following and be convinced 
WE CAN CURE YOU. 


Forty-fiv' 





yearsagomy 
father, w ho 
was himself 
adoctor,had 
avicious 
cancer that 
was eating 
awayhis life. 
he best 
hysicians 

in America 
could do 
nothing for 
him. After 
nine long 
ears of aw- 
‘ul suffering, 

. 4 and after the} 

cancer had totally eaten away his nose and portions of his 
face (as shown in his picture here given) his palate was) 
entirely destroyed together with portions of his throat. 
Father fortunately discovered the great remedy that cured 
him. ‘This was over forty years ago, and he has never, 
suffered a day since. 
This same discovery has now cured thousands who were} 

h d with operation and death. And to prove that this 
is the trath we will give their sworn statement if_you will 
write us. Doctors, Lawyers, Mechanics, Ministers, Laboring 
Men, Bankers and all classes recommend this glorious life- 
saving discovery,and we want the whole world to benefit by it 
HAVE YOU CANCER, Tumors, 
Ulcers, Abscesses, Fever Sores,Goitre, Catarrh, 
Salt-Rheum, Rheumatism, Piles, Eczema, 
Scald Head or Scrofula in any form. 
We positively guarantee our statements true, perfect 
atisfaction and honest service—or money refunded, 
It will cost you nothing to learn the truth about this won- 
derful home treatment without the knife or caustic. And i 
you know anyone whois afflicted with any disease above men- 
tioned, you can do them a Christian act of kindness by send- 
ling us their addresses so we can write them how easily they 
ean be curedin their own home. This is no idle talk, we 
mean just what we say. We have cured others, and can cure 
you, Forty years experience guarantees success. Write us 
today; delay is dangerous. Illustrated Booklet FREE. 
DRS. MIXER, 205 State St., HASTINGS, MICH. 


ECZEMA 


Itch and - 
\Skin Disease’ 




























ease treatment in the 
world and want to prove it 
te you. Send your name 
jand address, we will send 
@ complete treatment by 
return mail. Use it accor- 
ding to directions and if it bene- 
fits, send us61,00, Thousands have 
already been cured. It heals the un- 
sightly sores,stops theitchin 
and removes every trace 0 
the trouble. No matter what 
you have already tried, or 
how many years you have 
suffered, grasp this opportun- 
ity. Write today; if any of 
your neighbors and friends 
are afflicted,tell them to write. 
Address 
Grace Medical Co.. 

216 Phillips Blk,, Des Moines, lowa 


RHEUMATISM 


Let Us Send You a FREE TRIAL PAIR 
of Magic Foot Drafts, the Great 
External Remedy Which 
is Curing So Many 
Thousands. 


Just Send Us Your Address 
































We have found a quick and positive 
cure for Rheumatism without drugs, 
which is so sure to bring prompt relief that 
we gladly wait for our pay until the work 





Freperick Dyer, Cor. Sec. 


isdone, Send us your name to-day. 
Return mail will bring you a $1.00 pair of 
Drafts, prepaid. Try them, Then-if you are 
fully satisfied with the benefit received, send 
us Oné Dollar. If not, keep your money. 
You decide. We take your word. Write 
us and see how TRADE MARK 

quickly yougetthe 
Drafts and get re- 
lief, no matterhow 
you have suffered, 
or how little faith 
you have in something new. 







I know you 
will thank us as thousands of others like 
you are doing, for health and happiness 


brought back. Magic Foot Draft Co., 
979 Oliver Bidg., Jackson, Mich. Send 
no Money—only your name. Write today. 
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7‘ SOUTH JERSEY FRUITS 


Most suitable soil and climate for fruits, ber- 
ries, vegetables, poultry and squabs, Excel- 
lent land 17 miles from Atlantic City market, 
and near two large manufacturing towns. 


G ACRES $1004 Powe, $ Zi 





Insured 
Three main line railroads afford excellent 
shipping facilities to New York and Philadelphia, 
Healthful and prosperous community. 
Early crops; fancy prices. 
Write for illustrated Booklet 
DANIEL FRAZIER Co. 
731Bailey roy, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











EACH MONTH selling The 
$200 to $500 Minute Butter Churn. Will 
make the highest grade sweet creamery butter from 
cream or milk fresh from the cow in less than 5 
minutes. A mechanical wonder. Use it your- 
self and every owner of a cow will buy one 






from you. Used and recommended by the 
most noted dairy experts. FREE churn to 
workers. Address 


MINUTE CHURN Co., 149, 


FREE Cincinnati, O. 


GREEN’S HOME EVAPORATOR 


Thoroughly tested and ap- 
roved. Latest, cheapest, 
est. Can be used on any 

stove, dries any fruit, 

The price of this Drier 

is $6.00. Our Special 
Retvcee Price, Only 













oe] o/olejeofele 














A BARGAIN. 


If ordered at once, Green’s 
apple parer, corer and slicer 
with the Home Evaporator, 
all for $5.50. 


Send for aredlans describing larger Evaporators, 
Parers, Corers, Slicers, etc. 


—- NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y¥. 


Cattle Manure 


In B a g S Shredded or 


Pulverized 


Best and safest manure for florists 
and greenhouse use, absolutely pure, 
no waste, nodanger. Write for cir- 
culars and prices. 

The Pulverized Manure Co., 
AZ 27 ~Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Genuine Smith Stump 
Puller on FREE Trial 


Built low-down for strength and power. 
One man with horse pulls biggest 
stumps—Prove it Free. Positively the 
only practical machine. 45years inuse. 
Simple, strong, easy to move, durable. 
Write at once for Free Catalogue 
and test offer. 

W. SMITH GRUBBER CO., LaCrescent, Wis 


HE LITTLE BEAUTY NIGHT LAMP. 


Burns kerosene oil. Non- Expl osive and Odor- 
less, One filling costs one-half cent, lasts about 
40 hours; made of brass, hand- 
somely Nic ‘kel Plated. Hang it up upon 
retiring. Looks like an electric lamp 
For Entries, Stairways, Porches, Toilets, 
Sick-Room, Barns, or any ywhere. The 
safest and most economical night lamp 
ever invented. Send for sample. $85 
by mail prepaid and take an agency. W.M. 


Shyne Co., Wieting Bidg., Syracuse, N. ¥. 
a week by sell- 


AG E NT ing to families 


our famous Teas, Coffees, Spices, Ex- 

tracts and Baking Powder. Great Induce- 

ments! For full particulars address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Freckles 


We can positively remove any case of Freckles with 


STILLMAN’S FRECKLE CREAM 


This is a strong assertion, but we will refund your 
money if not satisfied. Our remedy is prepared for 
this one ailment. Write for particulars. 

















can make easily 


$20.00 








STILLMAN GREAM CO., Dept. ‘‘I6,"" AURORA, ILL. 














SANITARY COFFEE MAKER 


" Fits any coffee pot and makes 10 
2 cups pure coffee at a time; needs no 
settler; saves twice its cost in two 
weeks. Agents write for terms; 
sample lic. Sells at every house, 


DR. LYONS, 120 Day St., Pekin, IIL. 


re Hidden Name, peermga Silk Fringe, 
* 599 { Envelope and all other kinds of CARDS 

and Premium Articles. Sample Album 

ead af Finest Cards and Biggest Premium List, all for a 
Rccntstamp. COMPANY, CADIZ, OHIO. 


AGENTS $25 A WEEK EASILY MADE 


tented articles. No sch rink, Eample 
ji new atented articles, No scheme. Ni 
gra YOUNG & CO. 184 Dearborn 8t., R 231 Chicago 


For Cattle, Sheep and 

png raising, Horse 

r Mule breeding. Fruit, 

General or Dairy Farming or Market Garicutng. Beautiful cli- 

Lraetegg oe water. Ideal conditions. Write to-day ior our 
No property to exchange 


PICOUET-ARTRICH REALTY to. 69 Liggett Bidg., St. Louis,Mo. 


1 Oo Handsome Embossed Flower Cards, 10c. No two 

alike. In 12 colors and - These cards are ery 
worth 5c each or money — JAS. LEE, Dept. 98, 72 A 
Canal Street, CHICAGO. 






























. NEWTON’S Heave, Cough, Dis- 
> DEATH TO MEAVES per and Indi nm Cure. 
‘ A veterinary Remedy emnd, 


throat and —— troubles, 

Strong recommends, $1.00 per 
can,of dealers, orexp. prepaid. 
The Newton Remedy 

. Toledo, Ohio. 


Plant in October and November. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: The 
transplanting season is with us again. 
Comparatively little planting is done in 
the fall as compared with the spring sea- 
son, yet those who do plant vines and 
trees in fall, and do it understandingly, 
in well prepared soil, more often have 
cause to rejoice than many who always 
plant in the spring. 

For my part I would rather buy 100 
strawberry plants and set them the first 
week in October than have 200’given me 
and set them May Ist. Currants, goose- 
berries, hardy shrubs set in October or 
early November hardly ever fail to glad- 
den the eye in the early spring follow- 
ing. The hardy varieties of apple, cher- 
ries, pears and plums (except in extreme- 
ly cold locations) set carefully rarely 
disappoint the planter. Possibly greater 
care ig necessary in fall planting than 
in spring planting, but still I venture to 
affirm that a much larger percentage is 


lost through careless planting in the 
spring than in the fall. Fall set trees 
and shrubs after firming thoroughly 


should be banked say six inches above 
the level of the ground; strawberry, 
raspberry and the like should be covered 
with a mulch of light manure before 
hard weather sets in. In the spring this 
bank should be levelled down and the 
mulch taken off. No pruning should be 
done until the spring.—E. H. Burson, 
New York. 





Advice to Apple Growers. 

It is now September ist, and not an 
apple buyer in sight. Something hap- 
pened last season, and no advances are 
being made. Some of the orchardists 
are hoping for fair offers and would 
be likely to snap at a much lower offer 
than was made in instances last season. 
But lessons were learned last year we 
think, A farmer near our nursery had 
1,000 barrels of prime fruit and was of- 
fered $3.50 per barrel, but held off for 
$4.00. The drop came and the _ seller 
would gladdly have taken $3.00 but no 
purchasers were on hand, the _ barrels 
were lowered into the cellar—later on 
opened up and run over and finally sold 
at $2.50. Farmers without proper store- 
houses had better sell at a fair price, 
when it is offered and be satisfied. Buy- 
ers also lost heavily on lots bought at 
fancy prices.—E. H. B., N. Y. 

Editor’s Note.—Things go by contrar- 
ies. Last year was a bad year to hold 
over apples. This year may be a good 
time to hold over apples. All I can say 
is use your best judgment on the ques- 
tion of selling.—C. A. G. 


What Others Think of Us. 

We clip the following from one of our 
exchanges: 

Mighty Good Gospel.—Charles A. Green, 
editor of Green’s Fruit Grower, says that 
he sometimes hears the earth spoken of 
as “a vale of tears,’ and asks, “How 
much better is it to look upon life as a 
valley of flowers, song and sunshine?” 
He thinks we are very likely to find what 
we are looking for. If we look for 
trouble we get it. If we expect sickness 
we are accommodated, therefore he 
thinks it is just as sensible and a great 
deal pleasanter to look on the bright side 
and consider the earth a paradise, to 
sympathize with others in their afflic- 
tions, but he thinks it hardly necessary 
that we should carry their disagreeable 
burdens. Mr. Green is a philosopher and 
a thinker. He probably gets as much 
enjoyment out of life as any one because 
he is an optimist and he practices what 
he preaches. 








This is an Era of Dwarf Trees. 
Dwarf trees have been recommended by 
the leading pomologists. Dwarf trees, 
being trained low, can be easily sprayed 
and the fruit can be readily gathered. 
Dwarf trees occupy but little ground. 
The best of all dwarf trees is the pear. 











The fruit of dwarf pear trees is larger 
and more handsome than that of the 
standard pear, for the same reason that 
the fruit of grape vines,-that have been 
retarded by removing a ring of the bark, 
is larger than ordinary. The dwarfing 
of pear trees increases the size of the 
fruit. 





There are some things we can and do 
plant in the fall, says “Farm Fireside.” 
Among them are rhubarb and asparagus. 
Both do about as well when planted in 
early spring; but when we have the 
time, and the plants, and a spot that can 
be put in good shape this fall, there is 
nothing that should prevent our doing 
this work now, and by spring the plants 
will be ready to push at once into strong 
growth. 

For these vegetables I like to have 
plenty of stable manure weil mixed all 
through the soil; but if any coarse ma- 
nure is to be applied as a top dressing 
after planting, I prefer to put it on early 
rather than after the ground has become 
frozen. 





“Tf you wish to “astonish the whole 
world, tell the simple truth.”—Rabel. 
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Enclose bank draft on New York, P. 0. money order or express money order, and your order will be 


filled. Individual checks not taken. Canadian orders must add extra postage. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 














Note: —Write for special prices for more than two publications. 
above prices. 






Write for prices. 





REMEMBER, this Associationis di 


Canadian orders not accepted at 
Remember individual checks not accepted. 


Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. Gentlemen: Enclosed find §...... 
the following publications for one year to addresses given. 


.....for which send 








We prepare you by mail in from four to six weeks for either of 

the above positions. We have had more calls for our 
. competent men than could be supplied. Positions 
are secured, Promotion rapid. 


Rallroad Officia 
of four of the largest roads in the United States. 
If you want to be a railroad man, cut outcou- 
) pon and send to us at oncefor full partic- 
ulars, Write name and address plainly. 
Many positions now open. Address 


NATIONAL RAILWAY 
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OUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


This department is established for the benefit of 
the readers of Green's Fruit Grower who have any- 
thing to sell. The conditions: No display adver- 
tising will be placed in this department. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviation and number will count as one 
word. No advertisement inserted for less than $1. 
An advertisement containing fifteen words or less, 
will be inserted at $1 per issue, additional words 
six cents each. We cannot afford to do any book- 
keeping at this rate and therefore cash must ac- 
company every order. Orders must reach us not 
later than the 15th of the month previous to the 
month in which the advertisement is to appear. 
Five per cent. discount on orders to run three 
months or more. 

Terms : CASH WITH ORDER. Address, 

Green's Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 
NEW JERSEY FARMS—All essentials 
for profitable farming, combined with good 


home surroundings. Lists. A. 
Burlington, N. J 


IF YOU WANT to buy or sell property. 
any kind, anywhere, write the Northwest- 
ern Business “Ager icy, , Minneapolis, Minn. a 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN bull calf. 
Dam’s records 15.34 Ibs. Madison Cooper, 120 
Court, Watertown, N. Y. 

APPLE BARRELS in car 
prompt shipment. Robert Gillles, 
BN. Y. 











lots or less; 
Medina, 





DISCOUNT SALE—Discount on Incuba- 
tors and Brooders. Incubators worth $18.00 
now $15.00; Brooders $7.00 now $6.00. Thor- 
oughly tested. Write. Old Honesty Hatch- 
ery, New Washington, Ohio. 

APPLE ORCHARD and Home combined 
2 sale. Address, J. E. Hall, Waynesville, 
N. C. 











POULTRY FOR SALE 


LITTLE CHICKS—Delivered alive, any 
time, everywhere. Pullets, Cockerels, Six 
bo eeks to Three Months. Circular, free 

Catalogue, Fifteen cents, Brookfield F arms, 
Salem, => 











MISCELLANEOUS 


GINSENG—How to grow ginseng for 
market. “Culture and Profit,’’ with price 
list of roots and seeds, illustrated, free. 
Address D. E. Baughey, Chambersburg, Pa. 

EXTRACTED CLOVER HONEY, 60 Ib. 
can, $6.00. Purity and satistaction guar- 
anteed. gg aa free. F. W. Lesser, Sta. 
A, Syracuse, N. 

GINSENG ROOTS and seeds for sale. 
Write for prices. P. F. Lewis, Jamestown, 
a 4 


PRINTED 




















STATIONERY—4 cents per 
100, prepaid. Envelopes, note-heads, bill- 
heads ,tags, labels, business or visiting 
cards. Good quality, neatly printed. E. L. 
French, Bedford, Mass. 


MILCH GOATS—Information regarding 
this most profitable milk producing animal. 
Write G. H. Wickersham, 1240 St. Francis 
avenue, Wichita, Kansas. 


BROTHER accidentally have discovered 
root that will cure both tobacco habit and 
indigestion. Gladly send particulars. G. 
Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 


WANTED-—Young men for firemen and 
brakemen; instruct you at home by mail, 
For free information send stamp to Na- 
tional Railway Training School, Inc., 376 
“ew street (Room 24), St. Paul, Minn., 
1; & ms 














COLD STORAGE is the best way of 
keeping fruit—everybody knows that. The 
Gravity Brine System (using ice and salt 
for cooling) gives better results than a 
refrigerating machine; lower first cost; ab- 
solute safety against breakdown. State 
capacity desired. Madison Cooper Co., 
120 Court street, Watertown, N. Y. 


HARVESTER cuts and throws in 
piles on harvester or windrows. Man 
and horse cuts and shocks equal with 
; corn binder. Sold in every state. Price 

Testimonials and catalog free, show- 


Rae 
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W PROCESS MFG. CO., SALINA, KANSAS 


TOOLS FOR CAPONIZING FOWLS 


FOR SALE, with full instructions for 
their use. Address, 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Agents:$103.50 per month 


selling these wonderful Scissors. 
Giebner, Columbus, O., sold 22 pairs in 3 
hours, made $13; you can do it, we show 
how. Fars Ovtrrt. Thomas Mfg. Co., 21 Home Bidg.,Dayton,0. 


EARN $8: Aovenrraing Oun W us HING Foulo 
scare tert. A. W. SCOTT, COHOES,N. Ye 


” Write J.D. S. Hanson, Hart, Mich., for 
best list of fruit, grain, and stock farms. 


AGENTS PORTRAITS 85c, FRAMES 15c¢, 
sheet pictures Ic, stereoscopes 25c, 
views lc. 30 days credit. nears es & ny ey Free. 
Consolida: it Co. 290— W. Adams St., Chieago. 




















ted Portrait 





90 VAR’S All breeds Poultry. Eggs, Ferrets, 


Dogs, Pigeons, Hares, etc free. Colored Des'c 
60 page book 10c. J./A. “Bg Box J, Telford, Pa. 


Watson E. Coleman, Warh- 
ington, D.C. Books free. High- 
est ences. Best results, 


AGENTS. ___$75 Monthly, Combination Rolling Pin- 


“Nine Articles Combined. Lightning 
seller. Sample free. Forshee Mig. Co.. E 266, Dayton, 0. 














SAFELY BY MAIL, EXPRESS, on ey FREIGHT 


Now is the time to send in your order for fall planting. 
Send for free catalogue of plants, vines and trees, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Fun for the Family 
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W. Dresser, | 








WHOOP ’ER UP. 
dull, 


When business’ growin’ 
Whoop’er up! 
The greater grows the lull, 
Whoop’er up! 
And when times begin improving 
Keep a-hustling, keep a-moving. 
Whoop’er up! 
Whoop’er up! 
Whoop’er up! 
—‘‘Tri-State Fair.’ 





“What would you do, dear, if I were 
to die?” asked Mrs. Darley, fondly. 
“IT don’t know,” replied Darley thought- 





fully. ‘Which is your choice—burial or 
cremation?”—“Tit-Bits.” 
Mrs. Avenue.——My good woman, it 


would give us great pleasure to help to 
broaden your life. Do you believe in the 
club for women? 

Mrs. Tenement—Sure, mum, the old 
rolling pin is easier to handle and yet 
as good.—Baltimore “American.” 





“Send me up two bags of oats and a 
bale of hay.” 

Voice—“‘All right, sir. 

“The horse, of course, you 
London “Globe.” 


Who is it for?’ 
idiot!”— 





“What’s wrong now?” asked the im- 
patient passenger of the conductor, aft- 
er the cars had stopped twice. 

“A cow on the track.” 

‘But I thought you drove it off.” 

“So we did,’’ said the conductor, 
we caught up with it again.” 


“but 





But of course an old bachelor doesn’t 
hold his own. 

Homeliness is a virtue that only pretty 
girls can appreciate. 

A girl can’t fool a man by talking like 
a middle-aged woman. 

No, Alonzo, a corner in the market isn’t 
necessarily a square one. 

The girl! who marries her ideal gen- 
erally lives to realize that she didn’t. 


Even if a woman has naturally curly |! 
hair she can always find something else 


to worry about. 

Women, as a rule, have poor heads for 
mathematics, but they try awfully hard 
to make their own figures count. 





What’s your name, sir?” 

*“Wood.”’ 

“What's your wife’s name?” 

“Wood, of course.” 

“H-m; both wood. A-ah, any kind- 
ling?’—“Success Magazine.” 





“T understand our friend Mainchance is 
working on a scheme to remove weeds.” 

“I didn’t know he had any interest in 
gardening.” 

“He hasn’t; he’s merely 
plans to capture old Gotrox’s 
widow.”’—Philadelphia ‘Press.” 

TO KEEP IN PRACTICE. 

“T don’t see why Farmer Longpurse 
looks so glum. Crops are good.” 

“Yes,” 

“And prices are high.” 

“Yes,” 

“And his daughter is to marry the 
man of his choice.” . 

Wen? 

“Then what is he worrying about?” 

“Because he hasn’t anything to worry 
over.” 


laying his 
young 








“Your teeth are like the stars,” he said, 
And pressed her hand so white. 
And he spoke true; for like the stars 
Her teeth came out at night. 
—“Cornell Widow.” 





“How much is it?” “Twenty-five 
cents,” said the drug store clerk. The 
deaf old man only heard the “five centé,” 
put a nickel on the counter, and proceed- 
ed out of the store. ‘I said twenty-five 
cents,” screamed the clerk. The old man 
didn’t hear, and, as the clerk picked up 
the nickel, he said: “I don’t care, I made 
four cents out of you anyway!” 





“We arrived safe and sound after rid- 
ing one hundred miles muleback,” wrote 
Taft. 

The 
piied: 

“Congratulate you. How is the mule?” 

Even as grave a jurist as Justice Brew- 


secretary of state at once re- 





er, Of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, took a friendly fling at Secretary 
Taft in the course of the hour of fun af- 
ter a Yale dinner. “Secretary Taft,” 
said he, “is the politest man I ever saw. 
Why, I once saw him give up his seat to 
three ladies.” ; 

Just how much he weighs more or less 
than three hundred pounds the secretary 
refuses to divulge. 





Medium (impressively)—It’s the spirit 
of your late husband, madam. He wish- 
es to speak with you. 

Mrs. Peck.—It can’t be poor Henry; he 
never had no spirit—Boston “Tran- 
script.” 


“Parson,” asked a flippant youth, “did 
they have baseball in ancient times?” 

“To be sure. Jericho had a strong 
team and so did Nineveh. But there was 
one tribe that nobody could beat.” 

“Who were they?” 

“The Hittites. You should have known 
that much, young man.” 


Percey—Are you still keeping up your 
deep breathing exercises, old chap? 
Ferdy—I have discontinued it for a time, 
dear boy. I am rooming next door to a 
glue factory just at present.—‘Judge.” 

On red-hot summer days 
What comfort it would be 
To have at hand always 
An Educated Tree 
To follow us around the town, 
where we strayed, 
And furnish us with shade, 
And if it were a lemon tree, with lemonade! 
John Kendrick Bangs in Harper’s Weekly. 


no matter 





“Please, mum,” began the aged hero in 
appealing tones, as he stood at the kit- 
chen door on wash-day. “I’ve lost my 
leg——”” 

“Well, I ain’t got it,’ snapped the 
woman, slamming the door, 





“And have you music at the church?” 
I asked the rural squire. 

“Wall, no,” said he; “can’t say we hev; 
Jest singin’ by the choir.” 








Don't break yourback an2 kill your 
borses with e high wheel wagon, 
For comturt's sake get an. 


Electric Handy Wagon. 


It willgave you rime and money. & 
==/ set of Electric Stee! Wheels wilP 
make your old wagon new at small 
cost. Write forcataloxue. Iti free. 
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NB Yrs POM 


Are heavily made of highest grade 
selected material, benutifelly finished, 
with all new improvements and features, €& 
“Guaranteed for Years,’’ backed ¢ 
7s a million dollars. “Hoosiers” are fuel 
and easy bakers. child can operate 
them." Ie Sold on 30 days free trial. No Freight to pay. (> 


= Write for Free Stove Book 


AND OUR SPECIAL FREE TRIAL OFFER 
BOOSIER STOVE FACTORY, 213 State St., Marion, Indiana 


PADD 


STOVE and RANGE 
BOOK == 64 pages Fri Free 2 





ite for i 
This book will’ save you 4 






$12 to $30 when you purchase a stove or pan oth té@ 
explains how the best and finest stoves and rangi 
' int the world are made, and tells you how to“ iow 


eco HOOSIER STOVES and wt 





FACTORY TO USER 


















GLARK’S DOUBLE 


or will doub 


’ the surface true. 





half lap, 
The Jointed Pole takes 
the weight off the horses’ 


necks, and keeps their heels away from the disks. 


rows. Every machine fully warranted. 
tire satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send to-day for FREE Booklet with full particulars 


CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY, 865 





WITH EXTENSION HEAD is made especially for Orchard work, 
increase “aie crops 25 to 50 per cent. 

e-cut 15 acres in a day. 
15,000 tons of earth one foot in a day, and can be set to move the earth but little, or at 
so great an angle as to move all the earth one foot. Runs true i in line of draft and ‘keeps 


All other disk harrows have to run in 


We make 120 sizes and styles of Disk Har- 
En- 


ACTION ‘CUTAWAY’? HARROW 


It will 
This machine will cut from 28 to 30 acres, 


It is drawn by two medium horses, It will move 






all 





= Kk a DOUBLE 
ACTION 
HARROW 











MAIN STREET, HIGGANUM, CONN. 





TRYON’S MONEY SAVERS. 


HE PAYS THE FREIGHT. 


i Rp Tryon Truck wi 
Beans, Grain, Stoves, Meat, 


Tryon Bag Scoop. 
Saves the back. 





joint to spring or break. N 
or break. No castings t 


break. he Stanchion is 








Very light andstrong. Saves one man’s labor. 
money. Saves heavy lifting. Saves the back. Lay a board from 


floor to wagon and load your grain alone. 


Saves time. 
Will not spill grain. Easy to handle. 


Tryon Cattle Stanchion.—Price, $1.00. 
No steel to chill the cattle’s neck. No steei hinge 


ith Bag Holder.—Price, $3.00. 


Saves time—that is 


Used for loading Potatoes, 
or anything on the farm. 

.—Price, $1.00. 

Holds 3 pecks. 


© spring on top to catch 
o break. The Tryon 


Special lock has never let any cattle loose, has never been known to 


always in position when opened or shut. 


No extra parts to buy to hold stanchion in place. 


A Trial Order will Satisfy Any Critical Buyer. 


GALVANIZED STORAGE TANKS. 


Cow Troughs installed by each Stanchion, or stock furnished with directions 
for installing at low prices. 


THE TRYON SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
LEROY, N. Y. 








LINSEED Ole verso? PAINTS PREPARED Oil] MEAL Process 


who prefer to make 


their own paint in the aa way—use onr | Paint is more convenient, wears longer, goes far- 


The very best Feed 


brands—“None Better,” but these mater- | ther and eosts less than you can mix the materials, | for Horses, Cows, Sheep, Hogs, Fowl, 
jals are combined to better advantage |but our paint costs more than the “cheapdope”’| Ete, Increases the value of other feed. 


in our Prepared Paints, paints so freely advertised. 


Established 1847, 


THOMPSON & CO., Diamond Paint and Oil Works, ALLEGHENY, PA., 


Get color card& prices. | Rich manure left. DOUBLE GAIN FEED. 
Manufacturers. 





CARFFSEuceu lon: 


= SMALL FRUITS 


My practice of sending 3 b 
berry plants free is eac 


The reasonable prices, the 


lants, the way I pack 

. hem, and ae pre 
n, are ae nein; - 

ron ear that arf is_head- 


rowers 
quarters ” for lack berry, 8ti 
berry, and other fruit plants; 


h year 
bringing me a host of friends. 





Nursery Stock and Vegetable Seeds. 
33 00.00 Pro are making over 
0.00 Profit Per Acre 
L 4 er have to send a cent or 
purchase a —_, 's worth to get the 3 
plants. Just send name and address. 
With the Diants I will send my hand- 
, brimming over with 
valuable oF order- 


lack- 


qual- 


some new catalo; 
information, an 
ing your spring supplies,” yy 

traw- are reasonable, as always. Write now. 

3; for W. N. SCARFF, New Carlisle, Ohio, a 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION | 
Hy AT THE BARGAIN COUNTER. 
bor to a Her face was scratched and battered, 


udge.” Her hair was wildly scattered, 
Her dress was torn and tattered, 


‘ From her form. 
The maid was almost strangled, @ 
Her pompadour was tangled, 
» matter Her hat it hung and dangled, 
So forlorn. 














monade! She surely was unsightly, 
Weekly. She’d been jostled most unrightly, rt e 
But she held her bundle tightly, 
1 hero in Without fail. ] n ." Cc oO e I ] I SS 
the kit- Lo, and when the strife was vented, 
lost my Though her pocketbook was dented, 
Still, she walked iad contented, S d = d fi 
: From the “sale,’’ end in our 1 i 
ed the isuiiiatiaablid y orders now for fall planting for plants, vines 





and trees. Plant trees fr 
PE en i om October first to December first. 





urch?” question of most interest at this meet- 
en ing was the price for the coming apple 

igke crop. Judging from opinions and re- 
ae a, ports from men familiar with conditions, A BIG SUPPLY OF BARTLETT PEAR TREES 
YS E the outlook is for a good crop or apples. a 
‘lee Western New York is expected to have Bartlett Pear is the great money maker. There have 
ob wagon, a yield equal to last year, with the qual- : 
) ity far superior. The far west is said to not. been enough Bartlett Pear Trees for sale during: the 
fagon. be double, while the middle west reports p 
money. & a light crop. Canada and Nova Scotia past years to supply the demand. This year we have the 
heels wilk expect to have one of the best crops in 
vat small p Pp 
Itic tree. years, and the foreign indications are for largest stock of Bartlett Pear Trees of any nursery in the 
Qulocy.Als good yields. Consequently, dealers are 


world, but you should send in your orders early, if you 
want to be sure of Bartlett Pear. 


A BIG STOCK OF 
DWARF PEAR TREES 


This is an era of dwarf trees 

and dwarf pear trees are the best 

Leave your valuables with the hotel of all dwarfs. We have low 
clerk; then watch the clerk. apak: + 

If you let anyone carry your grip to bargain prices on dwarf Bartlett, 

the hotel, have it insured. 


If an effusive stranger greets you, give)’ Koonce and Leconte. We offer a big supply of Dwarf Rartlett, Dwarf 


_—__—. him only one hand to shake; if you gave 


expecting that the deal will start off at 
low prices. A few sales have been re- 
ported on the basis of 40 cents a hun- 
dred, buyer to do the picking.. Growers 
anticipate a better figure later. This 
has been a good season for both small 
and large fruits almost everywhere. 
Very high prices are not expected. 








WHEN YOU VISIT THE CITY— 
Don’t wear watch fobs. 
Fasten your watch to the lining of your 
pocket with a safety pin. 




















nesemcnpe seri him both you would be easy picking for Duchess Pear, and many other varieties. 

RROW his confederate. 

: it will Suspect everybody you meet. 

80 acres, After 9 o’clock at night avoid alley en- a 

will move trances and areaways. 

0 If, in spite of this advice, you are rob- Cherry Tr ees Offered for F all Planting 
1G rie bed, take it philosophically, remember 

OPS there will be others. 





seein Ged Ale) eeeinabdi Plant the hardy Richmond, Morello and Montmorency Cher- 
in their proper proportion is the need of : : = = ~ 
cee a tek tha alee eee ree? mm fall. We offer superior trees of both sour and sweet cherries, 


which is implanted in our nature as a : : * . per 
vatepaard, becomes exaggerated to cow.(q 2nd will be glad to price your list for anything you want in the 














Plum Trees 
at Bargain Prices 


We have a large assortment of varie- 
ties of the best plum trees in three sizes, 
large, medium, and small or four ft. size, 
and can offer you bargains if you will 
state how many plum trees you intend 
to plant. 


‘Apple Trees for Fall Planting 


Apple Trees have never been so scarce during the 
past thirty years as at present, therefore if you want 
apple trees, do not delay sending in your order. There 
are not apple trees enough in the country to supply the 


ardice, so that “man can take no step 
a until the event is known. Thoreau truly way of nursery stock. 
says that in the world there is nothing 
greater to be feared than fear. We even 
) to be ourselves; and yet it is only by 
, e thought that we can acquire conviction, 
and only through conviction that we 
reach the power to make decisions and 
live an intentional life,—the only life that 
really counts. All else is drifting.—Clara 
that is Bancroft Beatley. 
1 from 


fear to think, to trust our own vision, 
tatoes, 








Si Seaver: “Wit Synder mortgaged his 
farm to buy an automobile.” 

Jem Winrow: “Yes; but this winter 
when the snow was too deep ter ride he 
used his machine as a stationary engine, 
sawed 234 cords o’ wood; pressed 389 
bales o’ hay an’ straw; did the milkin,’ 
separatin’ an’ churnin’ with the machine; 
cut feed for the chickens an’ cattle, and 
pumped th’ water to th’ house. Wit 
cal’lates he saved enough to pay off thet 
mortgage an’ leave a tidy balance 0’ 
$4.70 in th’ bank. Oh, ye don’t get th’ 
best o’ Wit on a bargain.”—Puck. 











“Now, Johnny,’ said the Sunday- 
school teacher, “‘can you tell me one 
of the most remarkable things Moses 
did?’ 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the _ bright 
youth,” “he broke all the ten command- 
ments at the same_ time.’”—London 
“Opinion.” 


demand this year. 








Yes, Sir: If you want Green’s catalogue illustrating 
Effie, the little daughter of a clergy- ee , ; Z oe 
man, pranced into her father’s study/' and giving prices of plants, vines and trees, you must send for it, for it is too 





'R OLD one evening while the reverend gen- ‘ , : 
JOCESS tleman was preparing a lengthy ser-|/f yaluable to be mailed to any but those who make a special request that it be sent 
~ oy mon for the _ following Sunday. She : ‘ ‘ : 
"spate td. looked seriously at the manuscript for them. Send for this catalogue at once and send a list of all the items you are think- ° 
JE GAIN FEED. @& moment and then turned to her father. E . : i 

eneeanans. “Papa,” she began seriously, “does God|f¥/ ing of planting and get our special pen prices. Currants, Gooseberries, Blackber- 


tell you what to write?” i . 
“Certainly, dearie,” replied the cler- ries and Grape Vines should be planted in October and November, also all hardy trees. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 


“Then why do you scratch out so much | 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Coddle—My dear, if I were more like 


of it?” asked Effie.—‘“Harper’s Weekly.” 
Mr. Simpson I should have married a 


woman more like Mrs. Simpson. 





» Seeds. 
ng over 





“Now, tell me why I punished you.” 

“That’s it,’ sobbed Johnny; “you; 
nearly pound the life out of me, and now 
you don’t even know why you did it.” 






GREEN’S. 
NURSERY Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 











Mollie—I wish you were more like 




































GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION 


300 PacePriceManeny | 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER! Mini cirscancs reg Soe ee as a Monces camer eee ee 
. & copy of our ne 5 “page catalog, jus . 

a veritable mine of information for every shrewd, careful and economical buyer It contains thousan 5 epee Senanke a a 
bargains of merchandise and supplies of every kind at prices that will command your order. It is the eatest low price maker 
ever issued. It is a book that should be in qrary home. It describes and illustrates over 6,000 wondartal wow offers of merchandise 
and material useful in the home, in the field, in the workshop orin the office. It will ay you to keep it handy for reference. If you 
are going to buy anything in the line of mercbandise, building materials, roofing, heatingor plumbing equipment, machinery, fencing 

hardware, wire, furniture, household goods, in fact anything needed for improvement inthe home est the farm, get this guide. 


MERCHANDISE » LUMBER 
ntti SHERIFFS’, RECEIVERS’ AND MANUFACTURERS? SALES ! 


“* Wrecking Prices” are known as Bargain Prices. Our 
mammoth plant is the largest in the World de- 
Voted to the sale of general stock: 


$ Over forty acres — Covered 
90,000,000 que 


WORTH OF WORLD’S FAIRS Order 


were purchased by the Chicago House Wrecking Co. since the first Fair at Chicago. We are 
the foremost dismantlers and purchasers of large institutions in the World. In addition to the Today ! 
millions of dollars’ worth of merchandise secured in this way, we are continually buying new 

stocks from Sheriffs’, Receivers’ and Manufacturers’ Sales. No forced sale of any importance 

takes place without the presence of our alert representatives. They are everywhere buying 

merchandise at less than cost of manufacture. ; 


You Save 40% to 60% 


THE CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. are rightfully acknowledged The World’s Greatest Low Price 
Makers. No matter what you are in the market for, be sure and write us before placing your order. We save 
you collar where others pave 7on pennies. If we cannot save you money there is no money to be saved. 
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3 
Offers 


If you are in- 
terested.in Ium- 








i 






‘ DICK LY —you will mt =e8 inistake . 3 you don't. | Your bank scorns i larger by begpming one 
of our_ customers. F cach you how to purchase economically. rite for a copy of our Grea’ 
Price Maker and Reference Book ODAY> ” 4 w 
. seccated. Es Samp We guarantee our customers absolute satisfaction in every respect, or your 
= Se “ OUR IRON-CLAD money will be returned without question or argument. This paper protests every 
coupon below, or r e pane tS oe \ subscriber against loss. We are bound to make good. As to our reliability, etc., 
tell us your name f a . : pars 3 Dg b GUARANTEE ! we refer you to the Editor of this paper. Write or ask any Banker anywhere, your 
and address, and * ae” - \\Be i: - Express or Railroad agent or Mercantile Agencies. Write to the Drovers Deposit Na- 
state where you have tional Bank, Chicago, the leading Financial Institution of the great Union Stock Yards. 
seen this offerand we 
will mail you free 
postpaid our big gen- 
eral catalog, contain- 
ing complete list of 
lumber and millwork 
bargains. Also our new 
plan book of barns and 
buildings and our free 
railroad fare offer. If 
you are going to build 

























































Sold direct from 


, =e we Z ” \ 
— r Center \y VERY SPECIAL! One Thousand New Lumber Offers! 
me: a : gain _: 0 our Mammoth Lumber Yards. Brand new, clean stock. Grades guar- 
ds Bar 0° ica ° anteed. Building Material for every purpose at 60 cents On the dollar, 
Worl ‘ (s High grade Mill Work of every description. For Houses, Barns, 
\\ ° . Churches, Stores, Out-Buildings, Cribs, for remodeling or pepeers- 


ti sent ments. SEND US YOUR LUMBER BILL FOR OUR LOW ESTIMATE. 














Chico’ 





We buy in a strictly original way. The sccret of our wonderfully 
EF FY! low prices and our ability to undersell everybody else is easily explained. 

=) R ICE m 40% a We hustle night and day to find Lumber Mills, Planing Mills, Lumber Yards and 
Hundreds of Saw Mill 


We 
have a 










































or make any improv 
ments, let ma figuee with Lumber Merchants who need cash. Their distress means your opportunity to take advantage of these low-price offerings. 
you and send you these owners and Lumber Companies were badly in need of cash; dozens failed or assigned. With our capital and surplus of over One Million Dollars we purchased large 
offers before you bay. this lumber at less than cost. We have for sale ‘over fifty million feet of brand new lumber at 50 per cent reduction For months our men have been right on the stock of 
ground, buying entire stocks at ridiculously low prices. Now don’t forget, be sure and SEND FOR OUR ESTIMATE BEFORE YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER. se ser 
encing o 
every kind, 





SEE THESE LOW PRICES!—6000 New Bargain Offers in Our Mammoth Stock! 


Stee! Roofing Per 100 sq. fts, $1.50 |000RS, G0c and up.— Millwork Supplies | Manila Rope Bargains 


. 10,000 doors and windows, which we Good Manila Rope,, slightl 

Most economical and durable roof covering known, Easy i § # will close out at a saving of 20 per cent. used, all sizes, %’in.,” per 

to put on; requires no tools but a hatchet or hammer. Wit At 60 cents we can furnish you an ordin- 100” ‘ft.. $3.95. New 

ordinary care will last many years. Thousands of satisfied ary door, good enough for general pur- Sania Hspe ‘slightly ete 

ee oveeywners mare peeves: 8 nie yee pony eegin 4 poses. e have a commons ist of these worn, per lb., 10c. Wrap- 
covering buildings of any kind. so_use ‘ indows, which we will mail i i ; 
siding. Fire-proof and water-proof. Cheaper and more last- doors and win ’ ping Twine, per Ib., 


BARBED 
WIRE, 
$1.95, per Reel 
of 80 Rods 































5e. 
on application. We can furnish every- Galvanized Guy Wire, 100 ft.; $1.60. 
thing needed in millwork both regular and Wire. Rope and Cable at way down 
special. Let us make you an estimate. prices. Tackle Blocks, etc, 


Galvanized Hog Troughs, $1.50 


Extra strong, made of heavy 44 in. boiler 
steel. Best shaped tank manufactured; ab- 
solutely indestructible, clean and sanitary. 
All metal, well rivited, stands strong and 
firm on the ground. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Regular price $2.50 to 
$5.00. Our prices $1.50 to $2.75. 


\ Se, 


(ais; 
iat 





ing than shingles. Will not taint rain-water. Makes your 
building cooler in summer and warmer in winter. Abso- 
lutely perfect, brand new, straight from the factory. $1.50 
is our price for our No. 15 grade of Flat Semi-Hardened steel 
pecan ant siding, each . — oF gy | 7 ae. 
ur price on corrugated, like illustration, sheets 22in. wide 
and 24 in. long, $1.75. At 25 scnta per Seanne additional we will furnish sheets 6 and 8§ Most perfect wrench manufac- 
feet long. Our price on Standing Seam or “‘ V’ Crimped Roofing is the same as on the § tured, patented and improve 4 ny 
corrugated. We have other grades of Steel and Iron Roofing. Write today for particulurs.§ every way. Suitable for Ae 8, E 
We Pa the Freiephat © 2)»: 29s of {clordo excert Oklahoma, Texas and J Pipes, nuts and for general pur- } 
. ¥ re. 1g Indian Territory. Quotations to other points on applicat- § poses. No lost motion; 188 pat- 
ion. This freight prepaid proposition only refers to the steel roofing offered in this advertisement. J ent clamp to move jaws one- 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. We will send this roofing to anyone answering this advcr- quarter ofan inch closer togeth- 
tisement C. O. D,, with privilege of examination if you send 25 per cent of the amount you order in cash; er than with any other wrench. 
balance to be paid after material reaches your station. If not found as represented refuse the shipment 7 a eee +++ 806 me 
; inch... k 





Quaranteed Brand New 
Heavily galvanized, 2 strands 
No. 14 wire, Strong enough for 
all purposes. Barbs 3 in. apart. 
Put up in 80 rod reels. We can ship 
promptly. Any quantity. Send us 
our order at once on this special 
offer and save money. 


Rubberized-Galvo Roofin 
Siactaac sca $1.25 per 108 square feet g 

















al 





La Gripper Wrench, 60c 

































































































































































and we will cheerfully refund your deposit. All kinds of Roofing supplies, etc. Send your order today. 
onduct: Pipe Jack Screws95c{ HEATING PLANTS The greatest Roofing value on earth. No higher grade 
C or 31-2cperft. Portable Forge, $4.75 Horse Shoes, $3.75 per Keg Our Jacks are brand § We Guarantee to save you from 30 manutecsured. Unexcelled as to quality, wear ont economy. 
Le otion; with We offer 2,000 kegs of new, best quality § to 50 percent. Send your blue Easy to puton. Requires no previous experience. Can be put 
<= tie heavy pigul tages brand new, first-class manufactured. Made ff prints and specifications for on over shingles without removing them. Does not require a 
Brand Ivani i mamas 0 la, hich 8 it ; celebrated **Eagle’’ horse with cast iron stand § our estimate. Plants are coating after it is on the roof. Weather- proof and fire-proof. Con- 
ft. "3 12 or rag > srg feet like shoes at $3.75 per keg and wrought iron fof most modern con- tains no coal, tar, residuum or injurious compositions. - 
Other size p She aR Ses Hheete ion’ oa dered i * ts of screw having deepeut§ struction. Our book, This roofing is bought direct from manufacturers and is usu- 
Tr ach, pa ft oe pow gig $6.35 00 814.50. We amen neta tly thread. 10 Ton Jack § Cold Weather come » ally sold at double our prices. It is guaranteed to give lasting A 
Miho Eave Thon oe and up. El- $6.35 to te 5 kegs at one time: in Screw, 96e; 12 Ton ff fort, contains service. Rubberized-Galvo Roofing is slate color, tourh, leather- laaapa 
ers Hookse 0 cenets ane: aal oe smaller quantities, price, $4.00. Jack Screw, $1.213§ valuabie in- like material, made of a combination of wool felt and highest grade 
spoutin is che apd pte i g any-§ We can furnish sizes from No. 0 16 Ton Jack Screw, § formation of natural, pure asphalt. Makes buildings warmer in winter and 
Gage, Hcentbaoenguiceebed tiers hing on the mar-{{to No.7, either mized or one 31.42; 20 Ton Jack I sent coolerin summer. Not affected by acids or gases. Has rubbery surface [im 
eet ee ge ee ; eee eS Serew, $1.90. 248 tree and on this account we call it Rubberized-Galvo Roofing. 1t toughens 
» per ft., 40 and up. ket. Write for our full list. kind to a keg. Ton Jack screw, 2; ani hardens with age. We furnish with each order, suficient cement to make 
House. | Raising the laps and large head nails to putit on with. Itis appropriate for any kind o 
inati liers, +» $1.40. ersq., $1.75. These prices 
Tubular Lanterns 45c. Combination Tools, $3.25] Farm and Platform Scales} $1.55; Maple Rater pallding, | ply pera, 81-26.,2 ply perec., 61-40. 3 plyporeg.. 81,78. These prices 
Soe feel singie bites —— a Se Blocks, 23¢} are R sock surfaced To bought by us at manufacturers’ sale. Put up two to five lengths a 
Double bit axes ci $22 Toe es eee Double Tack! roliend each roll contains 108 sq. ft, Price per 108 ~~ s Ley rag at apecene, Sf <7 Red, rozin- 
Ng eee by 5 : 4 ; rrollo 8q. ft., 7c. 
size steel hammers, scales up to $55; 400 Blocks,39° sized, Building Paper per roll 500 sq. ft., 46e. Slaters Roofing Felt, pe 4 " 









lb., capacity portable 
Handiest, strongest § Platform Scales, guaranteed, $8; 

and most practical Tool made. § Brand new Counter platform 
Height 842 in. Width of jaw 3‘ §f Scales, weighs from 1-2 0z., to 24 
: in. ; jaws open 6in, Jawsaresteel ff lbs., $2.25. New familyscales, 
25c; Compass faced and polished. Anvilhascase § weighs 1 oz., to 24 Ibs., 90c, 
saws, 12c; Files, 5c hardened top and has steel cut-off. § Send us your order. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOC! 


THIS WONDERFUL BARGAIN BOOK is just out and ready to be sent to 
youatonce. Itisabook such as every shrewd buyer must have. 
500 pages with thousands of items of the very best merchan- 
dise and supplies bought by us at Sheriffs’ 
and Receivers’ Sales. It will pay you 








25c; Manure forks 
45c;Hayforks, 30c; ’ 
Axe handles. 5c. 






ENAMELED KITCHEN[ENAMELED TUBS, $6.00)GALY. STEEL TANKS, $2.00 
































































Brand new steel { Weigh less and twice 
SINKS, $1.00 
Handsome white § tured. 32 gal. tank, $2; 
plated strainer, en- 
rim bath-tubs. ev sises in proportion. 
e 
sinks, size 18x30, with nickel plated strainer, $1.75. 


tubs, with enamel J as practicalas wooden 
New blue enameled, 
ot enameled. seam- see bel 8 sheifee. 
ee ee cone eae 1 25 Low-down water closet outfits, | Feed Cookers, 
100 POUNDS FENCING WIRE AT $1.25] 1-INCH PIPE, Per Foot 3 1-2c./WIND MILL LIFT PUMPS 
ed oh | 














baked on, 5ft.long. § tanks; best manufac- 
16x24 with nickel 
less cast-iron. roll arg- 
: ‘ 205 
pron, Sad sink, wiih ener ets ana Sie. Beautiful Marble Washstands $9 eeccd Wecon Tanks $?, Galv. Troughs 60c. 
No. 14 Painted Wire shorts.......c.0+.-.$1 Double acting, 3-way pumps 


ort 
Nos. 9, 10, ll and 12 Galvanized wire $6.20. Hand-forcepumps} 

























to keep it handy. Its pages suppli 
‘ pplies, 
contain a full record of articles for shorts........ Mr + 4 Overhauled pipe, complete with screw- $3.95. Syphon spout-liftg | 
Nos. 14 and 15. " ed ends and threaded couplings: pumps $3.66. Kitchen force 





what we still have on 
hand. Merchan- 
dise, ma- 





320 pumps $3.26. Pitcher spout 
pumps $1.66. Perfection 
spray pumps, best manufac- 


Brand new 2 point Barbed wire, Barbs 
3 inches apart, made of 14 wire, put 
up 80 rods to the reel, price per 


everyone. You 
will find it use- 
fal in the 











linch, per foot 
1g inch........p...8!20 14 inch.......0...4 126 
1.908 Overhauled well casing, with coupl- 































































ey an ue No... $1.80 No.1 tured $2.25. P f all 
field, in the De Crvscsererensersn mga ‘ 2.85 | ings complete. good as new: ure -26. Pumps o 
weeeanop oF tates Suiigiias cankemact. Recs wits ail kinds. 1% inch serve BO 254 INCH..osrneeerene TOC ._ kinds. Send yourordertoday. 
















out this “aar* mark » eee oo SAVE AQ PER CENT ON RUGS, CARPETS AND LINOLEUM|COMPLETE WATER SUPPLY OUTFITS AT $48.00 


those Items that most Interest you i i 
and wewill send you much valuable) We put this exceptional saving offer “up to you,” in order to reduce our}, You can live in city comfort even shongh Fate 
4 : F st to : 
sernation. - Alsofillin FreeCatalog § stock of bigh grade floor coverings. It should prove en over offered. a pneumatic water supply systems you can have run- 
ning water in your home and on your farms, thereby 


coupon attached and mail today. § householder. Absolutely the greatest money saving 
If you do not want to cut out!’ We just purchased at a New York Auction Sale, $260,000 worth of the { II th forts of modern plumbing con- 
the advertisement, sqnd us ff finest and costliest Rugs, Carpets and Linoleum. On this,deal we are giving yougfenjoying a ‘At $48. ae ish ciphanpe poe Feeds 
your name and address core § the benefit of our great purchasing powers. Not only can you save 40 to 60 per cent al outhin isti one 150 sate Chica, air and 
rectly. Tell us where fj on Rugs, Carpets and Linoleum, but Furniture as well. very article we offer isfia ae —— vm a F pened en aa all 
you have seen this ad- J guaranteed to be brand new, modern and strictly first quality, To take advan-§ water tan Ak aya air = . 2 -epher ie 
vertisement. Alsofitage of this special offer, you must order at once. This stock will not coger § “it $155 are will Fa wish chy Mh 08 oH 
tell us just what J last long at our prices. Bargains never wait for the laggard. Act quickly. ® msc inal Plumbing Outs with air pcre 
items in our ad- Below we list a few “Rug Specials”? to give you some idea of what Wreck- crane aim aystem, @ bath tub, eloest, Invatory. 1p 
































yee ne ing Prices mean: These Rugs represent the cream of domestic SE al Shae Mukul venue boller for hot water and 
, x is a including all necessary pipesand fittings, similar 
200 Tapestry Brussels Rugs, 10ft 6xSit.3 $ to illustration shown in this advertisement. 















ost. . 
oe YOU CAN'T 265 Tapestry Brussels Rugs, 12 ft.x 9 ft... 9.00 Sonne ie vcliten tacaaie aon Wares 
ON ANY OF 65 Axminster Rugs, 12 ft. x 9 ft..++0++ 17.0 Our comprehensive book of instructions sent 
THESE ITEMS| 175 Wilton Velvet Rugs, 12 ft. x9 ft. « «++ 17-50} ¢rceon application. Our material is first class 
Lee 150 French Wilton Rugs, 12 ft. x 9 ft. .+. 29.501 it is easy to install any of our systems, 


Chicago House Wrecking Co., 35th & Iron Sts., Chicago 













































